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Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that 
And  hark  what  difcord  follows?  each  thing  meets 
In  meer  oppugnancy ; the  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  Ihores, 

And  make  a fop  of  all  this  folk!  globe ; 

Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  fon  would  ftrike  his  father  dead ; 

Force  would  be  right,  or  rather  right  and  wrong, 

Between  whole  ehdlcfs  jar  Juftice  prefides. 

Would  lofe  their  name,  and  fo  would  Juftice  too, 
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My  Lor b /Duke/ 

.NIMATJIlj  'tiy ' of  your 

Grace,  '\vho^Las  ,fo  -nobly  ancl 
come  forward  in  defence. of  the  empire  at  a time 
of  emergency,  f haye  made  a fejcfble  effort  ^ * 
thefe  few  fheets  whi<^  Lt^e  the -liberty  of  dedi- 
cating to  you)  to  difpeHhbfe " errors  which  have 
been  maUcioufly  diffeininated  tQ  create  popular 
difcontent.  Your  Grace’s  public  and  private  vir- 
tues are  fo  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged, 
that  no  perfon  can  accufe  me  of  flattery  when  I fay 
that  there  is  a ftriking  refemblance  between  your 
chara6ler  and  that  of  Ariftides;  for  as  he  was 
reputed  the  mofl  upright  perfon  in  Greece,  your 
Grace  is  confeflfedly  fuch  in  England,  and,  like 
him,  you  have  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
your  country,  wjien  its  exiftence  w^as  threatened 
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by  a barbarous  foreign  enemy ; having  with  true 
patriotifm  facrificed,  for  the  public  good,  all  for- 
mer jealoufies  and  refentments,  from  whatever 
caufes  they  might  have  arifen,  or  however  juftly 
they  might  have  been  grounded. 


The  confidence  which  the  Public  have  of 
your  integrity  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  now  per- 
fuaded,  that  every  meafure  adopted  in  the  Ca- 
binet will  be  grounded  on  the  jufteft  principles, 
by  which  the  efforts  of  all  orders  will  be  united 
for  general  prefervation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

' ' With  the  moft  profound  refpedl, 

• Your  Grace’s  moft  obedient. 
Humble  fervant. 


RICHARD  MUSGRAVE. 


1794.  . 
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Dear  Sir, 

When  you  were  recently  in  this  kingdom,  X 
had  the  pleafure  of  converhng  with  you  on  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  and  of  continuing  the  pre- 
lent war,  on  the  origin  of  the  eledive  franchife, 
the  alteration  it  has  undergone  in  point  of  value,, 
and  the  probable  confequences  likely  to  arife  from 
extending  it  to  a larger  portion  of  tlie  people,  and 
on  the  Hate  of  our  conllitution  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  improvements  which  it 
has  grac^ually  received  lince  then;  but  as  your 
llay  here  was  too  fhort  to  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  giving  you  my  fentiments  on  thefe  fubjeds  at 
large,  I propofe  to  do  fo  in  the  follov/ing  pages. 

If'  we  confider  difpaflionately  the  arguments 
of  thofe  who  contend  that  we  ftould  have  re- 
mained in  a ftateof  neutrality  towards  the  French, 
that  we  Ihould  now  make  peace  wi|h  them,  we 
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ihall  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  they  are  the 
ebullitions  of  party  fpirit  and  difappointed  ambi- 
tion, which  will  ever  Jlri%)c  to  make  the  worfe  ap- 
pear the  letter  reafon. 

If  France,  when  even  under  a fixed  govern- 
ment, had  made  any  preparations  for  war,  an 
Engliih  Minifter  who  did  not  immediately  put 
Great  Britain  in  a ftate  of  defence,  would  deferve 
to  be  impeached ; now  the  French  not  only  pre- 
pared a formidable  armament  by  fea  and  land,  but 
they  avowed,  in  their  National  Convention,  a re- 
folution  to  overturn  all  the  governments  in  Europe, 
and  to  eftablifii  their  own  fyftem  of  anarchy  in 
their  ftead.  Many  of  their  writers,  particularly 
BrilFot,  Camille  Defmoulins,  and  Tom  Paine, 
declared  this  in  their  publications  ; and  the  latter 
aflerted,  in  the  moft  unequivocal  terms,  that  it 
was  effential  to  the  permanence  of  their  Re- 
public. 

The  Englifh  Minifier  would  have  been  guilty  of 
the  moft  criminal  negledl,  if  he  entertained  a 
doubt  of  their  intentions,  when  Jean  de  Brie  made 
a motion  in  their  Pandemonium,  to  fend  forth 
1 200  aflaflins,  to  murder  all  the  kings  in  Europe, 
and  when  they  made  a wanton  aggreflion  on  our 
ally  the  Dutch.  They  beheld  with  malignant 
envy  the  ftrength,  fplendor,  and  opulence  of 
Great  Britain,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  accomplifti  their  infernal  fcheme,  unlefs 
they  firft  laid  her  proftrate;  becaufe  ftie  could 
not,  confiftent  with  her  honour  or  her  intereft, 
fuffer  thofe  inhuman  robbers  to  over-run  and 
plunder  the  nations  with  whom  fhe  had  formed 
alliances  and  commercial  conne^ftions : they, 
therefore,  fent  emiftaries  into  England,  well 
fupplied  with  money,  to  introduce  that  fyftem 
into  it  by  which  they  fubverted  all  focial  order  in 
their  own  country:  they  formed  Jacobin  focietiec-s 

which 
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which  correfponded  with  fimilar  ones  in  France^ 
afiimilated  to  them  in  every  refpe6l,  correfponded 
with  them,  and  promifed  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  introducing  French  liberty  when  matters  were 
ripe  for  that  purpofe ; they  even  made  a confide- 
rable  progrefs,  through  Englifh  agents,  in  poifon*- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  populace,  to  whom  they 
gave  feafts  and  revels,  where  they  drank  gratis 
large  potations  of  porter  and  gin,  to  the  caufe  of 
French  liberty  and  equality  ; and  they  taught 
them  to  believe  that  a golden  age  was  near,  when 
there  would  be  no  more  rents  or  taxes  paid,  and 
when  they,  like  their  neighbours  in  France,  may 
exercife  unbounded  rapine  with  impunity  on  the 
honeft  accumulations  of  induftry.  The  Englifh 
Jacobin  clubs  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree  in 
every  part  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
were  linked  together  by  fo  well  conne61ed  a 
chain,  and  had  diffufed  fo  widely  their  phlogiilic 
principles,  that  they  could  fuddenly  have  con- 
veyed an  eledlric  ftiock  through  the  whole  empire, 
which  would  in  an  inftant  have  overturned  the 
government,  as  it  did  in  France  ; for  they  worked 
as  filently  as  moles,  and  would  have  ftarted  up 
with  the  fiercenefs  of  tigers.  The  Abbe  Baruelle, 
in  his  account  of  the  maffacre  of  the  French 
clergy,  obferves,  Thofe  who  blame  the  French 
‘‘  nobility  for  not  remaining  in  France  to  fup- 
port  the  throne,  are  little  acquainted  with'the 
French  Revolution,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
was  originally  conduced ; the  confpirators  had 
artfully  concealed  their  deligns;  on  a fignal 
given  the  14th  of  July,  by  the  leaders  at  Paris, 
all  the  provincial  conventicles  flarted  into 
light.^  The  infernal  machinations  of  thefe 

clubbifts 

* The  rapid  and  direful  progrefs  which  the  riot  in  1782  made 
in  a few  days,  though  it  was  not  planned  with  deliberation,  (hews 
with  what  gigaotic  ftrides  fedition  can  advance. 
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clabbifts  were  difcbvered,  not  only  by  tbeir  refo- 
lutioQS  and  their  correfpondence  with  their  bre- 
thren in  France,  which  they  continued  till  the 
year  1794,  but  they  had  even  begun  to  prepare 
pikes,  the  inllruments  of  carnage.  After  the 
French  had  given  fuch  bafe  indications  of  hofti- 
lity,  and  even  after  they  had  murdered  their 
King,  they  had  the  folly  and  temerity  of  attempt- 
- ing  fo  far  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  our  Mi- 
niilers  as  to  propofe  terms  of  neutrality.  Had 
England  been  lulled  into  a ftate  of  indolent  fe- 
curity,  by  continuing  neuter,  while  treafon,  in 
grim  rcpofe,  was  brooding  in  her  bofom,  her 
rebellious  fubjeds  would  have  continued  to  in- 
creafe  their  friends,  and  to  difTeminate  their  vol- 
canic principles,  till  they  had  made  an  explolion  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  feconded  by  the 
French,  who  would  have  been  armed,  while  we 
were  in  a defencelefs  Hate : thus  we  fhould  have 
had  a foreign  and  inteftine  war  to  encounter  at 
the  fame  time. 

Private  alTociations,  if  peaceably  conduced, 
are  not  illegal.  The  Commons  refolved,  in  1695, 
that  w^hoever  fhould  affirm  an  aifociation  was 
illegal,  fhould  be  deemed  a promoter  of  the  de- 
figns  of  James  the  Second,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ; and  the  Riot 
A (SI,  w'hich  paffed  in  the  year  1715,  does  not 
contravene  private  alTociations,  provided  they  are 
carried  on  in  a peaceable  manner : but  when  war 
"was  declared,  it  v/as  high  treafon  to  communi- 
cate or  hold  any  council  with  the  French;  and 
this  nefl  of  vipers  could  not  correfpond  with 
them,  or  carry  on  their  infernal  defigns,  with- 
out endangering  their  lives  and  the  confifeation 
of  their  property.  We  may  deduce,  from  the 
condition  in. life  of  the  majority  of  thofe  who 

have 
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have  been  dete6ted,  that  they  had  but  little  to 
lofe,  and  that  their  main  objed  was  to  plunder 
wealth  and  degrade  greatnefs. 

The  words  of  Cicero  to  the  Catalinc  coiifpira- 
tors  at  Rome  fhould  convey  a falutary  admoni- 
tion to  fuch  traitors,  and  teach  them  that  they 
could  not  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  plunder 
for  any  time. 

But,  fuppofe  they  had  obtained  what  they 
fought  with  fo  much  ardour,  could  they  hope 
“ that  they  would  be  Confuls,  Didators,  or 
Kings,  in  the  midft  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
city  and  the  carnage  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
“ which  they  endeavoured  to  effed  with  nefa- 
rious  and  malignant  defigns  ? Do  they  not 
perceive  that  what  they  thirfl;  for  would  be  en- 
joyed  by  fome  vagabond  or  gladiator.”^ 

The  chaotic  flate  of  France,  where  both  pow'er 
and  property  are  conftantly  fhifting  from  one 
hand  to  another,  fhould  be  a fufflcient  warning 
to  check  them  in  their  predatory  views.  The  pre- 
fervation  of  the  nation  may  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  imputed  to  the  wife  and  benevolent  Mr. 
Burke,  who  early  rung  the  alarm-bell,  and  fe- 
cured  us  from  the  infedion  of  deleterious  French 
principles.  His  book  on  French  affairs  contains 
more  political  wifdom  and  more  profound  know- 
ledge of  pr,adical  government  than  any  that  ever 
appeared,  and  in  future  ages  it  will  tend  to  en- 
dear the  Britifh  conflitution  to  the  fubjeds  of  it. 
The  bright  effulgence  of  his  genius,  like  the  fun, 
raifed  up  fome  buzzing  infeds,  who  cavilled  at 

B the 

* (^od  fi  jam  fint  id  quod  cum  fummo  furore  concupiunt 
adept!,  num  illi  In  cinere  urbis  et  fanguine  civium  quje  mente 
confcelerata  ac  nefaria  concupierunt  fe  confides  didatores  aut 
etiam  reges  futuros?  Non  vident  id  fe  cupere,  quod  fi  adepii 
fuerint  fugitivo  alicui  aut  gladiatori  conccdi  fit  neceffe,  OrailQ 
Secundd  contra  Catalinam* 
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tlie  doftrines  which  he  advanced  ; but  the  ftate  of 
France  proves  the  futility  of  their  aflertions,  and 
that  he  fpoke  prophetic  truth.  His  long  and  lu- 
minous life,  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  is  more  bright  in  its  fetting  than  the  me- 
ridian blaze  of  moil  other  geniufes.  England 
had  many  other  ftrong  motives  for  declining  a 
neutrality  belides  defending  her  Ally  from  an  un- 
provoked attack,  and  Hilling  this  rebellion,  which 
threatened  her  exiftence.  I have  obferved  that 
France  had  given  unquellionable  • proofs  of  her 
hoftile  views  towards  England : let  us  now  exa- 
mine the  many  collateral  circumftances  which 
ftiould  at  this  time  render  her  an  obje<Sl:  of  alarm 
to  our  MiniHers.  Her  kingdom  is  compa^l ; it 
contains  little  Ihort  of  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe ; it  navigates  three  feas ; Ihn 
had  a powerful  navy  and  a formidable  army ; rich 
and  extenlive  colonies ; Ihe  was  warlike  and 
well  Ikilled  in  ta6lics ; and  Ike  avowedly  afpired 
to  univerfal  conqueft.  But  what  heightened  all 
thefe  advantages  was,  that  her  fubjedls,  releafed 
from  every  religious  and  moral  tie,  were  animated 
by  an  enthufiafm  which  no  other  nation  ever  ex- 
perienced. When  the  rival  of  England  was  thus 
circumliaBced,  it  was  the  rnofl;  confummate  wif- 
dom in  her  MiniHers  to  declare  w^ar,  and  what 
has  happened,  proves  that  France  would  have 
eaiily  conquered' moH  of  the  Hates  on  the  Euro- 
pean Gontinent,  if  our  AdminiHration  had  not 
checked  them  in  their  ambitious  career.  Italy, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  all  tlie  powers  in  the  Adriatic 
and  Archipelago,  and  probably  on  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Marmora,  the  Bofphorus,  and  Black 
Sea,  would  have  been  fubdued  by  her."^  It  is 

obvious, 

, * This  idea  cannot  appear  extravagant,  if  we  confider  that  the 
little  Republic  of  Genoa  had  very  large  poffefiions  in  Greece,  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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obvious,  from  what  has  occurred,  that  Spain,  the 
only  conliderable  naval  power  in  the  Medi’er- 
ranean,  could  not  have  fuccefsfully  oppofed  her  ; 
nay,  that  kingdom,  unaffifted  by  England,  would 
have  been  eafily  ravaged  by  her.  Mofl:  of  the 
German  Hates  and  Holland  muft  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  her.  When  fhe  had  advanced  fo  far  in 
her  vidorious  progrefs,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
could  ha\ne  made  but  a feeble  reliltanee  to  her. 
Could  England,  confiftent  with  common  policy, 
continue  a tame  fpeclator,  while  thofe  countries, 
whofe  commercial  conne6lions  with  her  are  the 
fource  of  her  prefent  profperity,  were  reduced  to 
defolation?  She  is  as  much  interefled  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  fuch  nations,  with  whom 
Ihe  carries  on  an  extenlivc  and  beneficial  trade, 
as  thofe  of  her  own  colonies.  The  cafe  of  Ame- 
rica proves  this  in  the  cleareft  manner.  While 
fubjed:  to  England,  fhe  was  at  a monftrous  ex- 
pence in  prote^fing  her  during  war,  and  in  time 
of  peace  in  maintaining  a military  and  civil  efia- 
bliftiment  there,  and  in  giving  a bounty  on  every 
article  of  American  produce  imported  into  Eng- 
land ; fhe  is  now  exonerated  from  this*  heavy 
expenfe,  and  Hill  carries  on  a very  advantageous 
trade  with  America.  Many  perfons,  from  a want 
of  information  on  this  fubjed  arc  apt  to  raife  a 
murmur  of  difeontent  againfl:  our  Minifiers  for 
having  originally  embarked  in  the  w?.r,  and  now 
for  continuing  it  ; I would  recommend  to  fuch 
perfons  to  fee,  in  Anderfon’s^-Hiftory  of  Com- 
merce, or  even  in  Guthrie’s  Geography,  the  flate 
Df  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the 
countries  which  I have  mentioned,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  favour  of  England,  and  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  highly  cri- 
minal in  Admitiiftration  to  fuffer  the  French  to 
ravage  them,  and  to  introduce  into  them  thiit 
Bz  anarchy 
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anarchy  which  they  have  eftablifhed  in  their  own. 
To  what ' pnrpofe  then,  would  England  fend  to 
their  ports  the  immenfe  quantities  of  her  manu- 
fadures  which  fhe  does  at  prefent?  Her  com- 
merce would  have  been  deftroyed,  and  of  courfe 
her  revenue,  and  then  the  proprietors  of  the 
funds  would  look  in  vain  for  their  intereft,  pub- 
lic credit  would  be  ruined,  and  with  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  our  trade  our  navy  would  be  annihilated. 
England,  then,  is  not  idly  or  wantonly  fighting 
for  foreign  nations;  ftie  is  contending  for  that 
wealth  and  profperity  which  Ihe  now  enjoys — 
nay,  for  her  Ycry  exifience.  When  the  French 
were  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  fuch  extenfive 
and  wealthy  ftates,  when  they  had  a great  navy 
and  a numerous  army  flufhed  with  victory,  which 
would  have  increafed  their  enthufiafm,  could 
England,  poor  folitary  England,  unarmed,  with- 
out an  ally,  and  hatching  treafon  in  her  bowels, 
have  been  able  to  refifl:?  No;  it  would  have 
been  impoITible ; and  England,  fair  England, 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter’d  ifle. 

This  earth  of  majefty,  this  feat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demy  paradife  ; 

This  fortrefs  built  by  nature  for  herfelf 
Againil  infedlion  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  ftone,  fet  in  the  filver  fca. 

Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a wail ; 

Or  as  a moat  defenfive  to  a houfe, 

Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happy  lands, 

Shakespeare,  Richard  II. 

Mufi:  have  fallen,  and  not  to  a generous  enemy, 
but  to  a horde  of  robbers,  more  fierce  and  cruel 
than  the  Saracens,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Turks.  If 
we  were  inclined  to  peace,  with  whom  could  we 
make  it?  Is  it  with  the  National  Convention, 
bathed  in  blood,  whofe  proceedings  are  delirious ; 

'who. 
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who,  after  having  murdered  their  King,  have  at- 
tempted to  dethrone  their  God;  who  have  de- 
nounced vengeance  againft  all  European  nations, 
and  whofe  government  is  fo  uncertain  and  varia- 
ble, that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  fhiftings 
of  a pantomime  ? 

Flet  cnim  fubito  fus  bprrldus  atraque  tigris, 

Squaipofufque  draco  et  fulva  cervice  leacna. 

Omnia  transfotmat  fefe  in  miracula  rerum. 

The  Girondine  party  have  been  ejeded,  and 
murdered  by  the  Mountain ; a fadion  raifed  by 
the  gold  of  that  defperate  ruffian  Egalite,  who 
headed  it  for  fome  time,  but  was  at  laft  brought 
to  condign  puniffiment  by  his  fellow  affaffins. 
His  fucceflbr,  Robefpierre,  fell  a facrifice  to  his 
ambition,  when,  after  wading  through  blood,  he 
had  almoft  attained  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  it. 
The  Convention  is  at  this  moment  in  a hate  of 
fermentation,  and  as  the  two  parties  are  nearly 
balanced,  it  is  certain  that  a ftruggle  for  pre- 
eminence will  end  in  a bloody  conflid.  I ffiould 
wilh  to  be  informed,  by  thofe  who  are  advocates 
for  peace,  how  Adminiftration  can  weigh  the 
llrength  of  each  party,  fo  as  to  determine  which, 
in  the  day  of  projedion,  will  be  the  ruling 
power.^  France  may  at  prefent  be  compared  to  a 
man  in  a violent  raging  fever,  whofe  llrength, 
exalted  by  his  difeafe,  renders  him  formidable  to 
all  thofe  who  approach  him.  Purulent  eruptions, 
the  refult  of  his  malady,  rife  on  his  body,  and 
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^ It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot,  confident  with  policy  or  pru- 
dence, treat  with  the  National  Convention.  It  fhouM  be  co.nfi- 
dered  whether  we  may  not  do  fo  with  the  Jacobin  Clnb,  the  pii- 
mary  Affemblies,  or  the  Sans  Culotte  affaffins  of  St.  Marceau  and 
St.  Antoine,  as  the  members  of  the  Convention  have  often  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  a Superior  power. 
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continue  a'fhort  time  prominent ; but  dying*,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  others  : at  length,  awakened  by 
a conliant  fucceffion  of  them,  and  by  frenetic  ex- 
ertions, he  will  fmk  into  a ftate  of  languor  and 
debility.  Any  perfon  who  has  attentively  ob- 
ferved  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention, 
mull;  have  perceived  in  them  a total  ignorance  of 
the  fcience  of  legifiation,  and  that  their  chaotic 
mafs  of  laws  muft  be  a fruitful  lource  of  dilfen- 
hon,  and  prevent  them  fioin  havihg  a permanent 
government ; fo  that  another  nation  may  exped 
that  they  can  adhere  to  any  treaty;  but  their 
removing  at  once  the  faiutary  influence  of  reli- 
gion, fl'iould  have  excluded  the  mofl  diftant  hope 
that  any  good  faith  could  have  been  exPedled 
from  them.  Not  only  the  wnfeft  and  moftpolifhed, 
but  even  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  have  had 
fome  religion  which  they  held  facred,  and  which 
they  regarded  as  an  efiential  bond  of  fociety. 

Ifocrates  tells  us,  that  the  principal  care  of  the 
Athenians  was  to  aboiifh  nothing  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  anceftors  in  matters  of  religion, 
nor  to  make  any  addition  to  what  they  had  efta- 
blifhed.*  Jofephus  mentions,  that  the  Scythians, 
who  delighted  in  human  blood,  were  very  tena- 
cious of  their  religious  rites,  and  put  Anacharlis 
to  death  becaufe  he  preferred  thofe  of  Greece. 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  becaufe  he  intro- 
duced new  deities  into  Athens,  and  did  not  efle.em 
fuch  as  w ere  worfhipped  in  the  city.  Anaxagoras, 
the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  was  banifhed,  from 
Athens,  becaufe  he  entertained  exalted  ideas  of  a 
Supreme  intelligent  being.  But  when  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  Grecian  republics,  about 
three  centuries  before  Chrift,  adopted  the  Epici^- 
rean  fyffem,  which  denied  the  exigence  of  a God, 


* Ifocrates  AreopagiiS. 
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they,  like  the  French,  immediately  funk  into  the 
lowefi:  ftate  of  debafement.  Polybius,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  it,  tells  us,  that,  in  confequence 
of  it,  venality,  fraud,  treachery5  a difregard  of 
oaths,  and  of  every  tie,  human  and  divine,  en- 
fued  from  it,  and  were  the  ,fu re  prefage  of  their 
ruin.  Maecenas,  in  his  advice  to  Auguftus,  faid 
to  him,  “ Perform  divine  worfhip,  in ' all  things, 
‘‘  exadlly  according  to  the  cuflom  of  your  ancef- 
tors,  and  fuffer  no  innovations  in  religion, 
becaufe  thofe  who  create  fuch,  are  apt  to  make 
changes  in  civil  affairs:”  Hence  confpiracies, 
feditions,  and  riots;  things  very  dangerous  to 
Government.^ 

It  was  a ffanding  law,  of  an  early  date,  at 
Rome,  ‘‘  That  no  one  Ihould  have  feparately  new 
Gods,  nor  worfhip  privately  foreign  Gods,  un- 
lefs  admitted  by  the  Commonwealth.”  f Cicero, 
who  knew  better  than  thofe  modern  philofophers, 
Voltaire,  RoufTeau,  and  Helvetius,  in  what  the 
true  dignity  of  human  nature  confifted,  and  who 
wifhed  more  than  them  to  promote  the  happinefs 
pf  his  fellow-creatures,  fays,  That  the  fubver- 
“ lion  of  religion  mull  be  attended  with  great 
cpnfulion  and  diforders,  and  that  if  piety  to- 
wards  the  Gods  be  call  off,  mutual  good  faith, 
“ the  bonds  of  fociety  and  juflice,  that  moft  ex- 
cellent  of  all  virtues,  will  perifk.^ 

Machiavel,  a very  fhrewd  and  ingenious  poli- 
tical writer,  fays,  All  rulers,  of  kingdoms,  and 
commonwealths,  ought  to  have  a fpecial  re- 
gard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhe  reli- 
■ ^ gion  of  their  country ; for  w^hile  they  are  kept 
facred  and  inviolate,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter 
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to  maintain  devotion,  and  conlequently  good 
order  and  union  amongft  their  fubjedls.”  * 

Now  the  French  Convention,  at  the  farqe  time 
that  they  fubverted  all  civil  order,  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  every  wife  nation,  totally  removed  the 
falutary  influence  of  religion  from  the  people,  by 
which  they  have  converted  them  into  a horde  of 
robbers  and  affaffms.  V/e  do  not  find,  in  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory,  any  nation  that  ever  equalled,  for 
wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  the  French  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  but  a fept  of  people  in  Syria,  whofe 
profeflion  was  that  of  murder  and  robbery. 

Their  prince  or  chieftain  was  called  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  As  they  made  it  a prac- 
tice to  fend  forth  bravoes  to  murder  kings  and 
princes,  many  of  them  paid  a tribute  to  thofe 
wretches,  to  purchafe  their  fafety.  They  had 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  murdered  in  the  13th  century. 
As  they  were  called  affaffins,  for  fome  reafon  not 
well  afcertained,  perfons  who  made  a pradice  of 
committing  murder  have,  in  fucceeding  times, 
been  denominated  aflfaflins.  It  is  furpriflng  that 
this  infernal  plan  of  proftrating  religion,  which 
had  been  fyftematically  purfued  by  men  of  letters 
in  France  for  many  years,  fhould,  when  publicly 
avowed,  have  fo  fuddenly  diffufed  its  baneful 
efle6ls,  like  a contagion  among  all  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  Monfieur  Diderot,  many  years 
fuice,  was  known  to  declare,  that  he  wiflied  to  fee 
the  lafl:  monarch  in  Europe  haiiged  with  the  guts 
of  the  lafl  priefi.  Mirabeau,  before  he  died,  ex- 
preffed  concern  that  he  did  not  live  to  fee  all  reli- 
gions abolifhed  ; and  yet  Cicero,  who  was  an  au- 
gur, declared  that  he  could  fcarce  look  in  the  face 
of  his  brother  augurs  without  fmiling,  becaufe  in 
his  heart  he  was  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  the 

Roman 
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Roman  fuperftition  ; but,  perfuaded  that  fomq 
religious  fyftem  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  moral  harmony,  he  publicly  dif- 
played  great  veneration  for  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try* ■ 

Philip,  after  having  pronounced  a long  harangue 
on  the  virtue  of  patriotifm,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Jacobins,  produced  the  heads  of  his  father  and 
mother,  which  he  faid  he  had  cut  olf,  becaufe 
they  had  refufed  to  attend  a mafs  celebrated  by  a 
Conflitiitional  prieft ; and  he  was  received  with 
reiterated  applaufes.  Du  'Pont,  a wretch  of  the 
loweft  order,'  Was  honolired  with  loud  ‘ plaudits 
when  he  announced  himfelf  to  be  ari  Atheift,  in 
that  Pandemonium  the  National  Convention.  As 
Toon  as  the  Chriftian  religion  was  renounced,  the 
people  difplayed  the  rrioft  fanguinary  fpirit,  in  an 
indifcriminate  flaughter  of  their  clergy  * and  no- 
bilityand  at  laft,  in  gratifying  their  avarice  and 
private  revenge,  neither  the  weakiiefs  of  old  age, 
or  childhood,  nor  the  tendefnefs  of  the  (ex,  were 
fpared. ' The  butcheries  ocil^afioned  by  the  pro- 
fcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  two  tri- 
umvirates, were  moderate  compared  to  this  dread- 
ful fcene  of  carnage ; of  which  we  may  fay,  in  the 
words  of  our  great  bard,  Shakefpeare, 

An4  this  fo  fo!e  and  fo  unrnatchabie, 

^hall  give  a hoHnefs,  a purity, 

To  the  yet  unbegotten  fins  of  time. 

And  prove  a deadly  bloodfhed  but  a jeftj 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  fpe^lacle. 

Many  perfons,  from  malignant  view's,  are  en- 
deavouring to  propagate  an  opinion,  * that  we 
Ihould  hot  interfere  in  the  politics  of  the  conti- 

C - ' nenti 
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fejen  in  a book  publifhed  by  the  Abbe  Baraelie. 
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but  depend  op  the  fecurity  of  our  infukr 
fituatipn,  and  by  doing  fo,  they  havp  fpread  a fpi- 
rit  of  difcontent  even  among  perfons  who  have 
the  fincereft  attachment  to  their  couptry,  but 
who  have  not  leifure  or  opportunity  to  inveftigate 
the  real  intereft  of  England.  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
the  great  antiquarian,  wrote  a treatife,  in  the  reign 
James  L to  prove  that  England  Ihould  not  pay 
any  regard  to  fpreign  wars  or  foreign  acquiiitions, 
as  they  tended  to  exhauft  the  kingdom  without 
deriving  any  folid  advantage  from  them  ; and  that 
Monarch,  whofe  pufillanimous  and  pacific  dilpo- 
fition  they  flattered,  was  defpifed  by  moft  of  the 
princes  in  Eurepe,  in  coniequence  of  having  ad- 
Eered  to  tbfem.  Swayed  by  fuch  dodripes,  h©  be- 
Eeld,  with  the  iitmofl  indifference,  an  ofienfiye 
league  formed  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  all  tfie 
Catholie  Princes  of  German^q  Spain,  Poland,  and 
even  Saxony,  which  was  dangeirous  to  the  ejxift- 
ence  of  Holland^  by  which  his  fon-in-law,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  was  deprived  of  his  doniiniQBs, 
and  the  ProteftaAt  religion  was  pn  the  point  of 
Eeing  extipguifhed,  ^e  vainly  imagined  that  hiis 
virtues  of  juftace  and  moderation  were  fo  confpi^ 
euous,  that  the  difijerent  powers  on  the  Continent 
would  fiibmit  to  his  arbitration.  His  interpofition 
^n  the  affairs  of  Europe,  by  no  other  means  than 
that  of'  entreaties,  emballies,  and  negociations, 
brought  him  into  fuch  contempt,  that  he  was  ridi- 
culed for  it  in  a farce  at  Bruffels.  The  wife 
Qpeen  Elizabeth,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
prefent  wealth  and  power,  was  far  from  paying 
no  attention  to  foreign  affairs-  She  prevented 
Philip  IE  from'  accomplifhing  his  fcheme  of  uni- 
verfai  empire : not  only  by  providing  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  her  own  dominions,  but  by  employing  men 
and  money  to  occupy  him  with  divifions  abroad. 
She  prevented  France  fipm  becoming  a province 
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to  Spain,  \vhieh  muft  have  been  fatal  to  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  ; and  fhe  afterwards  afforded 
fuch  allirtanee  to  the  United  Provinces,  as  enabled 
them  to  become  an  independent  Pate,  which  has 
in  fucce^ding  times  tended  to  preferve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  European  powers  againft 
the  ambitious  views  of  France.  The  fame  policy 
which  led  her  to  do  fo,  fhould  induce  England  at 
this  time  to  rifque  her  very  exiftence,  rather  than, 
fuffer  the  French  to  conquer  Holland,  and  to  keep 
poffeffion  of  it  and  Flanders.  " Spain,  at  that  tim^ 
the  moft  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  wasjparti- 
cularly  formidable  to  England,  by  her  poflefling 
a great  length  of  coaft  oppofite  to  her,  from  near 
Calais  to  the  Texel,  containing  many  capacious 
harbours;  and  the  extenfive  dominions  of  the 
Houfe  of  Burgundy  in  the  rear  of  it.  By  this, 
Spain  was  enabled  not  only  to  annoy  our  trade 
to  the  north,  but,  by  keeping  a large  army  iit 
readinefs  to ' make  a defcent  on  England,  would 
lay  her  under  a neceffity  of  maintaining  one  of 
equal  force,  which  would  be  very  expenlive,  and 
in  a great  meafure  have  defeated  the  advantages 
of  her  infular  fituation.  This  was  evinced  in  the 
attempt  which  Philip  if.  made  to  invade  England 
with  the  Spanilh  armada;  for  if  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  who  had  a formidable  Spanifli  army  in 
Flanders  ready  to  land  in  England,  had  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  is  allowed  by  all  our  Biflorians  that  he 
would  have  made  a complete  conqueft  of  it.  If 
the  poffelhon  of  that  coaft,  only  from  Dunkirk  to 
the  Texel,  by  the  Spaniards,  whole  kingdotn  i$  fo 
remote  from  it,  was  fo  alarming  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, furely  it  muft  be  much  more  dangerous'  to? 
England,  to  fuffer  Prance  to  retain  them,  as  they 
conned  with  her  very  populous  kingdom,  and  ay 
thereby  ftie  would  command  the  entire  coaft  from* 
Uihaixt  to  the  Texel.  There  is  another  clrcum- 
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i\ance  which  would  make  this  danger  more 
alarming.  At  the  fame  tiine  that  France  would 
have  fo  many  large  harbours  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Calais,  in  which  a powerful  navy  may  be  ready  to 
fecond  an  invalion,  England  has  not  a hngle  port 
to  the  north  of  Dover,  on  the  oppofite  cOaft,  in 
v/hich  a large  fleet  could  ride  with  fafety,  and  fail 
out  fuddehly  for  her  protedion,  in  cafe  of  emer- 
gency ; and,  as  the  fmallefl:  delay  in  fuch  a cafe 
may  be  irretrievable,  fhe  muft  reft  her  defence  on 
a large  army,  the  expence  of  which  would  be 
ruinous.  Like  a heavy  fuit  of  armour,  which, 
though  it  may  protect  the  human  body  from  fo- 
reign aflfaults,  will  gradually  cbnfume  its  ftrength, 
and  reduce  it  to  debility.  The  Englifh  P-arlia^ 
ment  have  confldered  this  point  fo  important,  that 
they  have  inflfled,  as  a condition  in  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Fontainbleau,  that 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  Ihould  be  demolifhed, 
though  it  is  fit  only  for  the  reception  of  fmall  pri- 
vateers. If  the  poireflion  of  fo  fmall  a harbour  as 
Dunkirk  by  the  French,  has  been  thought  fo  de- 
trimental to  England,  how  alarming  muft  be  it  to 
her,  to  fuffer  them  to  retain  all  the  ports  in 
Flanders  and  Hblland?  Another  important  ad- 
vantage which  France  would  derive  from  the 
poflTeflion  of  thofe  countries,  and  which  would 
give  her  a very  dangerous  fway  in  the  balance  of 
power,  is  this  : By  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Maefe,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Mo- 
felle,  fhe  would  have  an  unbounded  power  over 
the  trade  of  many  G erman  ftates,  and  even  mate- 
rially influence  that  of  Geneva  and  SwiflTerland. 
Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  intereft  of 
England,  exclaim  againft  fubfidizing  foreign 
ftates,  by  which  they  increafe  popular  difcontent : 
but  as  the  many  objeds  which  I have  defcribed, 
-and  oa  which  the  pfefent  profperity  of  England 
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depends,  cannot  be  attained  without  it,  every 
perlbn  of  candour  muft  admit  that  it  is  wife  and 
iieceffary : it  will  alfo  appear  evident  that  there  is 
great  economy  in  doing  fo.  It  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  that  England  fhould  have  the  alliftance  of 
a large  land  armament  on  the  continent  in  time 
of  war,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  and  to 
prote6l  her  allies  and  commercial  friends.  Con- 
tinental Princes  are  obliged  at  all  times  to  main- 
tain large  armies  for  their  defence  : and  they  can 
afford  to  hire  them  to  England  for  one  half  of 
what  fhe  could  fupport  her  own.  Taking  into 
confideration,  then,  what  fhe  faves  by  keeping 
but  a fmall  military  eftablifhment  in  time  of 
peace,  fhe  finds  it  to  be  very  great  economy  to 
fubfidize  foreigners  during  a war.  This  pradice 
is  not  new-  it  has  been  regularly  followed  by 
the  minifiers  of  four  fucceeding  princes  previous 
to  the  prefent  reign ; and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  it  would  have  been  invariably  followed,  un- 
lefs  it  were  wife  and  politic.  The  great  Lord 
Chatham,  whofe  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  |;he 
real  intereft  of  England  could  be  equalled  only  by 
his  difintereftednefs,  which  was  evinced  by  the 
clrcumfian.ces  in  which  he  died,  found  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.  There  is  not  a doubt  but  that 
a great  part  of  Europe  w^ould  have  been  fubdued 
by  France  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but 
for  the  a<5live  interference  of  England.  She 
counted  among  her  allies,  in  the  year,  1747,  two 
Emprefl'es,  the  Kings  of  Pfuffia,  Sardinia,  and 
five  German  Princes.  The  late  Dodlor  Campbell, 
who  underftood,  and  delineated  better  than  any 
other  writer,  the  true  policy  and  commercial  ip- 
terefi  of  England,  has  fan6lioned  my  affertions  by 
the  inofl  unquefiionabie  arguments,  deduced 
from  hifiory  and  experience ; and  as  he  wrote 
i:oolly  and  difpaffionately,  and  as  his  mind  wa$ 
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not  warped  by  the  rancour  and  prejudice  of  party, 
we  fhould  at  this  time  pay  fome  refpe(Sl  to  his 
opinion.  He  tells  us,  that  the  firft  point  dic- 
‘‘  tated  by  our  interef!,  is  the  maintaining  others 
in  their  rights,  or,  to  make  ufe  of  a more  known 
term,  to  fupport  the  independency  of  the  powers 
of  Europe ; becaufe  the  fubduing  other  coun- 
tries  muft  lelTen  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
extinguilh  induftry  amongft  them,  and  con- 
fequently  enfeeble  and  impoverifh  them,  which 
muft  be  detrimental  to  us,  if  we  correfpond 
or  trade  with  them.  Another  point  is  the  fti- 
pulating  with  foreign  nations,  proper  terms 
of  fecurity,  indulgence,  and  refpeft  for  our 
fubje61s,  and  for  the  effects  which  they  lhall 
carry  from  time  to  time  into  thofe  countries,  in 
return  for  which  we  muft  covenant  to  do  and 
perform  what  ftiall  be  done  On  our  parts.  When 
thefe  kind  of  alliances  are  oiice  formed  with 
due  deliberation,  they  become  facred  ties  with 
refpe61:  to  us,  and  we  are  bound  pundually  to 
fulfil  them;  fo  that  whatever  different  form 
^pearances  lUay  wear,  the  true  intereft  of 
Great  Britain  is  always  to  comply  exactly  with 
her  treaties.  The  many  alterations  that  hap- 
""  pen  daily  in  the  world  afford,  and  will  always 
afford,  mfficient  reafons  for  our  exerting  our- 
felves,  not  without  hazard  and  expenfe,  in  fa- 
vour  of  fome  or  other  of  our  allies  ; which 
however  muft  be  doile,  and  done  with  fpirit 
and  chcerfulnefs,  if  we  remain  a free,  a great, 
and  a refpedled  people.  It  is  in  va^n  to  hope 
to  maintain  our  chara6ler  by  a felfifti  and  furly, 
or  by  a lazy  and  ina£live  behaviour.  If  w^e 
reafon  ever  fo  little  with  ourfelves,  we  may  be 
fatisfied  of  this ; if  we  confult  hiftory,  hiftory 
will  convince  us ; if  we  have  recourfe  to  expe- 
ri#nce,  experience  will  read  us  the  fame  lec- 
ture.  Neither  ought  we  to  confider  what  we 

do 
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do  as  any  burthen  or  inconvemency,  liace  it 
‘‘  arifes  from  the  rank  and  figure  we  make  in  the 
world  ; from  thofe  connexions  which  have  been 
the  fruit  of  our  fignificancy,  and  by  which  that 
is  upheld  and  fecured.  In  Ihort,  when  we  fuc- 
cour  our  neighbours,  we  do  it  from  a principle 
“ of  juftice  to  ourfelves  ; we  flourifh  in  part 
‘‘  from  the  commerce  we  have  with  them,  and, 
having  a ftake  in  their  welfare,  it  is  really  con- 
fulting  our  own  intereft  when  w^e  fulfil  thofe 
engagements  that  w^e  entered  into  on  account 
of  that  ftake  ; and  therefore  inftead  of  repining 
that  we  are  obliged  to  it,  we  ought  to  rejoice 
that  it  is  in  our  power,  and  ftiow  by  our  ala- 
crity  that  it  is  our  will.  Thefe  are  the  general 
principles  of  Britifti  policy,  deduced  from  thofe 
tranfadions  which,  after  having  been  often  and 
ferioufty  examined  in  the  wifeft  and  greateft: 
alTemblies,  have  received  repeated^  as  well  as 
public  fan61ions.”^ 

A great  outcry  has  been  raifed  againft  our  fub- 
fidlzing  the  King  of  Sardinia,  becaufe  thofe  who 
have  been  ftung  by  difappoinred  ambition  en- 
deavour to  impofe  on  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
multitude,  by  reprefenting  that  we  have  no  more 
connedlion  with  him,  and  fhould  be  no  mo^e 
concerned  about  him  than  the  Great  Mogul. 
Let  us  fee  now  what  Do6lor  Campbell  fays  of  him ; 
he  tells  us  that  nothing  can  be  ' of  greater  im- 
‘‘  portance  to  the  trade  of  England  than  to  pre- 
ferve  the  balance  in  Italy  which  if  loft-,  muft 
neceflarily  throw  that  valuable  branchrof  com- 
merce,  which  we  enjoy  there,  and  from  which 
we  derive  a c.onfiderable  annual  profit,  intx) 
Other  hands,  and  which  i$  worft  of  all,,  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ; that  as  a trading  nation, 
...  : 1.  ‘‘we 
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we  are  as  much  interefled  to  oppofe  the  growth 
of  the  French  power  as  the  King  of  Sardinia 
himfelf  out  of  regard  to  his  own  fafety.  That 
this  fufficiently  fhews,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
political  art,  in  what  we  have  been  told,  of  the 
expediency  of  fupporting  this  monarch  againft 
all  his  enemies,  though  at  a large  expenfe. 
He  tells  us,  that  Q^een  Anne,  led  by  the  fame 
motiye§,  iijfifted  at  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty 
of,  Utrecht  upon  the  ceffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  him,  and  that  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
cafe  of  the  failure  of  Philip  V,  fhduld  be  en- 
tailed  on  him?’  We  are  not  induced  to  fub- 
fidize  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  any  dire6l  com- 
mercial cohne6lion  with  him,  for  his  Italian  ter- 
ritories are  almpft  entirely  inland,  'having  but 
three  very  incbnfiderable  ports,  thofe  of  Nice, 
Oneglia,  and  Villa  Franca  : but  as  liis  dominions 
are  fituated  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  which  form  a trerriendous  barrier 
between  him  and  France ; and  as  he  owns,  and 
has  fortified  all  the  pafles  in  them,  he  is  enabled 
with  a fmall  fubfidy  to  prote6l  Italy,  with  ^^hich 
we  have  a very  extenfive ' and  beneficial  trado. 
We  niuft  admit,  that  the  French  have  more  than 
once  penetrated  into  Piedmont,  but  as  the  Alps 
prevent  them  from  fupplyihg  their  army  with  thofe 
confiant  refources  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  them,  they  never  have  been  able  to  cbntinue 
in  poffeflion  of  it.^'  We  are  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  Holland,  not  only  becaufe  we 
carry  on  a very  advantageous  trade  with  her,  but 
becaufe  fhe  enables  us,  as  an  ally,  to  fupport  the 
balance  of  power  againft  the  other  maritime  ftates. 
For  this  reafon,  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
• ' ■ - • . * were 

The  Alps  have  been  called  the  Tomb  of  the  French,  becaufe 
great  numbers  of.  them  have,  at  different  times>  fallen  in  their  at- 
tempts to  pafs  thefe  mountains. 
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were  fo  alarmed  at  the  vidlorious  progrcfs  of 
Lewis  XIV's  arms,  in  the  year  1672,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  conquer  Holland,  that  the  Emperor, 
and  fome  other  Princes  of  Germany,  promifed  to 
aflift  the  Dutch  ; and  even  Spain  fent  them  a 
feody  of  troops,  though  they  had  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  her  in  the  preceding  century.  At 
that  time  Lewis  XIV.  entered  Holland  with  an 
army  of  J 80,000  men,  commanded  by  the  great 
Marfhal  Turenne  and  the  Duke  of  Luxentburg, 
and  conquered  the  provinces  of  Guelderland, 
Overyffel,  and  Utrecht, '■  He  even  took  thefmall 
town  of  Naerden,  within  three  leagues  of  Am- 
llerdam  ; and  yet  Plollaiid  was  faved  by  an  inun- 
dation 'which  obliged  Lev/is  tq  withdraw  his 
troops.  Thus  it  appears  that  t^e  princes  cf 
Europe  have^  for  above  two  centuries,  ccniidered 
the  balance  qf  power  fo  much  concerned  in  the 
independence  of  Holland,  that  France  and  Eng- 
land affiiled  her  to  become  free  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, and  Spain,  in  the  fucceeding  one,  aided  her  , 
a^ainft  France.  Tremendous  as  the  French  ap-> 
pear,  they  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
continue  fo  long.  The  report  recently  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  and  General  Safety, 
exhibits  a firong  pidlure  of  the  deplorable  hate 
to  which  that  kingdom  is  reduced.  It  fiaies 
that  the  commerce  of  France  exhibits  only 
ruins  and  fragments.  It  admits,,  that  not  only 
trade,  but  domehic  induftry  are  entirely  extin- 
D ‘ . gn idled ; 

J.ewisXIVth  conqnerVd  lho{e  proyinres  in  n few  Jays;  and 
car  Britifli  hero,  the  p;alIantDake  of  York,  fhiewod  inch  coji- 
fummate  /Icili  and  prudence  in  retardin;:^  the  ojrerations  of  tlie 
French,  who  were  infinitely  fnperior  to  him  in  numbers,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  enter  any  part  of  thofe  provinces,  and  they 
have  been  many  weeks  in  the  conqiieft  of  Dutch  Brabant  only; 
and  probably  they  would  not  novr  be  in  paifelHan  of  it,  but  let 
the  intefline  feuds  of  the  inhabitants  of  it. 
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guifhed ; and  that  Marfeilles^  Bourdeaux, . 
pns,  an,d  Nantz,  are  in  a flate  of  defoiation. 
They  dehre  the  former  to  recolle6l  the  means 
which  formed  her  glory  and  profperity  ; that 
her  eommune,  which  prided  herfelf  on  fnpply- 
ing  not  only  her  own  wants,  hnt  thofe  of  the 
South  of  France,  fuhflhs  at  prefent  only  on 
‘''the  aids  granted  by  government  ; that  with 
“ difficulty  a few  merchahts  could  be  .colledled 
there,  to  form  two  agencies  for  the  remnant  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant  and  the  coafl  of 
‘'LBarbary.  That  the  evils  fuffered  by  the  com- 
mune  of  Nantz  refoyiid  in  every  ear.  Though 
“ thoufands  have  perifhed  by  famine,  they  fay, 
“we  mull  pell  France  that  pne  of  the  grpateft 
“ obftacles  to  the  refloration'  of  commerce  and 
“ exports  is  the  exceffive  confumption  of  all 
produQipns  of  the  foil  in  the  interior.  They 
“ fay,  for  corn  and  provifions,  we  muli  gi>s.  in 
“ exchange  a part  of  pur  wines  ; and  yet  they 
“ admit  that  Bourdeaux,  in  CQnfequence  of  the 
“ great  confumption,  cannot  furnifh  a fufficient. 
“quantity  for  the  demand.  They  allow,  that 
“ many  departments  have  loh  their  harvehs  by 
“ hail,  rain,  and  tempefls  ; but  thep  they  fay, 
“ foreign  nations  fend  yen  their  produdiops,  and 
“ afk  for  your’s  in  return  ; but  you  confume  eyery 
“ thing  yourfelves.  Will  you  oiler  thprn  metals 
“ in  exchanger*  v/hat  mines  have  you  for  that, 
“ purpofe  ? Induftry  alone  can  enable  a nation 
“ to  maintain  a balance  of  trade  with  other  ha- 
“ tions.”  And  yet  it  was'ktely  infifted  in  the 
Convention,  that  the  prefervatlon  of.  Liberty, de- 
pended in  keeping  the  people  in  a ha|:e  pf  infur- 
redion  ; and  thiL  committee  admits,  that  the  raw 
materials  imported  for  manufaciores,  are  in  a 
ftate  of  requifition  in  the  magazines,  and  under 
the  feals  of  the  republic.  It  palliates  the  robbe- 
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rles  committed  on  the  half-famiflied  peafant,  in 
thefe  words.  ‘‘  The  feas  long  fhut  did  not  allow 
the  government  to  replace,  in  fome  depart- 
ments,  the  proviiiohs  it  had  been  obliged  to 
borirov/  for  the  ufe  of  the  armies.”  But  when 
will  they  be  open  ; not  while  the  frigates  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  hovering 
on  their  coafls.  It  feems  that  borrowing,  plun-^ 
d(^ring,  and  requilition,  are  fynonimous  in  France-* 
Though  numbers  are  conflantly  murdered  by  the 
guillotine,  or  by  affaffins,  this  cornmittee  fay> 
‘^'  Let  us  engrave  on  every  heart  this  maxim,  re- 
member,  republican,  that,  in  whatever  part  o£ 
France  you  liiay  be,  you  ate  aniong  brothers 
and  friends.”  5ngar,  their  chief  article  of  ex^ 
portation,  by  which  they  had  an  immenfe  ba- 
lance in  the  Levant  and  Baltiek  trade,  they  have 
entirely  loft.  They  have  no  revenue,  for  it  has 
been  totally  ruined  by  the  extin61ion  of  their  coju- 
merce.  Their  chief  refource  in  fupplying  their - 
banditti  in  Spain,  Flanders,  Piednaont,  and  the 
Rhine,  is  in  plundering  the  peafant  of  his  fcanty 
Jiock  of  pr'oviftonSj  and  evtn  of  his  cloaths.^  Much 
reliance  is  laid  on  the  confifcation  of  property, 
but  what  can  that  produce  in  a kingdom  fo  im- 
poverifhed,  where  wealth  dooms  the  poffeflbr  of 
it  to  certain  death?  In  confequence  of  a total 
ftagnation  of  the  fale  of  confifcated  eftates,  it  was 
lately  refolved  in  the  Convention,  that  thofe  who 
purchafe  them,  ftiall  pay  a twentieth  part  of  the 
principal,  every  year  for  twenty  years.  Xt  has  . 
frequently  occurred  in  the  fale  of  thefe  eftates, 
that  the  fair  and  honeft  purehafcs  have  been  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  government,  on  fuppo-  . 
lition  that  they  were  bought  too  cheap.  Though 
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their  agncukure  is  much  injured  fron^  a want  of 
be2f5:s  of  the  plough,  they  have  lately  made  a re-' 
quifition  of  44,000  horfes  and  mules.  They  have 
gulled  the  people  with  an  affurance,  that  the  vi- 
hhrous  exertions  of  this  campaign  will  produce  a 
peace.  But  they  can  no  longer  be  deluded,  and 
there  are  infurredibns  in  many  parts  of  France, 
The.peafant  and  artifan  fly  to  the  frontiers  to 
recruit  their  armies,  from  the  terrors  of  the  guil- 
lotine and  domeftic  famine.  Can  any  perfon  be 
fo  void  of  reafoil  as  to  fuppofe,  that  a nation  in 
luch  a ftate  of  defolatioii  can  hold  out  another 
campaign.  The  Committee  of  General  Safety 
fays,  It  is  for  you,  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
to  give  great  leffons  of  beconbmy.  The  na- 
tions  who  have  recovered,  or  preferved  their 
liberty,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  fimpli- 
city  and  frugality.”  This  part  of  the  report  is 
true  ; for  it  never  was  known,  that  fo  vicious  and 
depraved  a people  as  the  French,  with  fo  great 
an  extent  of  empire,  could  enjoy  liberty  of  hap- 
pinefs  under  a republic.  The  Romans,  during 
their  primaeval  fimplicity,  overturned  their  regal 
gcvernment  at  one  time,  the  Decemvirate  at  an- 
other, and  could  eflablifh  a republic  in  their 
place ; but,  on  the  death  of  Caefar,  they  could 
net  rehoi'e  liberty,  bccaufe  they  were  debafed  by 
the  vibes  and  luxuries  of  the  various  nations 
whom  they  had  fiibdued.  When  Caligula  was 
aTaffmated,  the  Senate  invoked  the  people  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  but  they  were  too  degenerate 
for  the  reftoration  of  it.  Machiavel  obferves, 
IIow  hard  it  is  for  a people  that  have  been 
ui'ed  to  live  in  lubjedion  under  a prince,  to 
preferve  their  liberty,  if  by  any  means  they 
become  free  ; indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwife  ; 
for  the  mnltitude  differs  but  little  from  a wild 
beaff.”  Again  he  fays,  ‘‘  we  muff  lay  it  down 
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y as  a certain  truth,  that  a corrupted  ftate,  which 
has*  been  accuftomed  to  the  dominion  of  £ 
prince,  can  never  become  free,  though  that 
prince,  and  his  whole  race  lliould  be  extin- 
guifhedf’* 

Machiavel  alludes  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a re- 
public in  the  place  of  monarchy.  The  Romans, 
galled  by  the  fadlions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  and  the 
two  Triumvirates,  and  exhaufted  by  the  banifii- 
ments,  the  confifcations,  and  the  bloodfhed  occa- 
fioned  by  them,  gladly  fought  repofe  in  the  go- 
vernment of  one  perfon.  From  the  ftrong  and 
lively  defeription  which  Tacitus  gives  of  their 
calamitous  ftate,  one  would  imagine  that  he  had 
the  prefent  lituation  of  France  in  contemplation, 
for  there  is  very  great  analogy  between  them, 
both  in  their  caufes  and  effedls.  He  who  doubts 
that  their  miferies  will  not  foon  terminate  in  mo- 
narchy, has  received  no  light  from  the  ftudy  of. 
human  nature,  or  the  hiilory  of  civil  government. 
Tacitus  fays,  That  the  Romans  conlidered  the 
government  of  one  perfon  as  an  afylum  from 
their  former  perilous  Rate  under  a republic, 
“ and  that,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  con- 
“ curred  with  them,  becaufe  they  could  have  no 
confidence  in  the  government  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people,  on  account  of  the  contentions 
of  the  great,  and  the  avarice  of  the  magiftrates  ; 
and  becaufe  the  laws,  being  trampled  on  by 
violence,  by  canvaffing  for  votes,  and  by  cor- 
ruption,  afforded  them  but  a feeble  profec- 
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-f  Tuta  & prefentia,  qnam  vetcra  & periculofa  mallent,  ncque 
provincise  ilium  rerum  (latum  abnuebant,  fu/pedlo  fenatiis  popu- 
lique  imperio,  oh  certamir.a  potentium  & avatitiam  magidratnm, 
invalido  Icgum  auxiiio, vi  ambit  poO.rcmo  pecunia  turb(r.. 
bantur. 
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I fhall  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  the  other  fubjedls  which  we  difcufled.  Thofe 
who  wiih  to  enlarge  the  conftituent  body,  leem 
to  think  it  too  corrupt,  and  they  expedl  to  dilute 
and  purify  it,  by  conferring  the  eleftive  franchife 
on  a greater  number  of  the  community  than  en- 
joy it  at  prefent ; but,  unlefs  the  people,  on  whom 
they  would  thus  beftow  it,  are  of  purer  principles 
than  thofe  who  poffefs  it  already,  their  theory 
falls  to  the  ground ; and,  inftead  of  deriving  any 
advantage  from  it,  they  will  only  render  eledlions 
more  turbulent  and  feditious  than  before,  and  ex- 
tend more  widely  than  ever  the  baneful  elfe61s  of 
ebriety,  perjury,  and  corruption.  Such  political 
empirics  remind  me  of  an  experiment  which 
was  formerly  made  in  phyfic,  of  transfufing 
blood  from  the  veins  of  one  perfon  into  thofe  of 
another,  in  order  to  meliorate  his  habit  of  body, 
on  a prefumption  that  the  blood  of  the  former 
was  purer  than  that  of  the  latter  ; but  modern  in- 
novators, contrary  to  this  rule,  would  propofe  to 
purify  one  body.  By  infufing  into  it  a portion  of 
another  lefs  pure.  The  true  reafon  of  requiring 
any  qualification  in  point  of  property  in  voters, 
is,  not  to  admit  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  fo  mean 
a fituation,  as  that,  having  no  opinion  of  their, 
own,  they  may  difpofe  of  their  votes  under  fome 
undue  influence,  and  becaufe  they  are  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  competency  of  a candidate.  By 
teaching  the  mechanic  and  peafant  to  fpeculate 
on  politics,  3’ou  will,  without  gaining  any  one 
advantage  from  it,  rob  fociety  of  their  fobriety 
and  induftry.  If  vre  take  a retrofpedlive  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  qualification  of  an  ele6lor,  it  will 
appear,  from  the  material  alteration  which  it  has 
undergone  in  point  of  value,  by  the  increafe  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  progrefs  of  luxuiyg  and 
the  great  enhancement  of  , the  price  .of  all  articles 
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of  life,  that  a large  portion  of  the  people  enjoy 
the  eledive  franchife,  whom  the  w'il’dom  of  the 
legiflature  originally  intended  to  exclude  from  it. 
The  county  court,  in  wdiich  the  fheriif  prefided, 
was  originally  of  great  dignity  and  extenfive  jurif- 
didion.  On  the  firft  inhitution  of  reprefentatives 
for  counties,  none  had  votes  in  the  election  of 
knights,  but  fuch  as  ow^ed  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
county  court,  that  is,  perfons  of  fuch  confide- 
ration  as  held  their  property  immediately  of  the 
crown ; for  fuch  as  held  oX  mefne  lords,  owed 
fuit  and  fervice  to  their  lords  court.  What  con^ 
tributed  materially  to  the  alteration  of  the  confti- 
tution  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in  refpe6t  of  juries, 
was  a lliameful  indolence  in  the  country  gentle-^ 
men,  who,  not  wifhing  to  attend  in  perfon,  at 
county  courts,  obtained  particular  privileges, 
allowing  them  to  appear  there  by  proxy.  Simon 
de  Montfort,  an  ambitious  traitor,  v/ho  in  a re- 
bellion againft  Henry  III.  made  him  and  all, 
the  royal  family  prifoners,  rendered  fuch  privb 
leges  general,  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  gen^ 
try,  by  exempting  them  from  the  burthen  of  at- 
tendance ; and  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  by  con- 
ferring a privilege  on  them,  which  till  then  had 
been  confined  to  their  fuperiQrs.  The  proxies 
thus  deputed  by  the  leading  men  of  property, 
were  generally  fome  of  their  own  freeholders,  W'hG., 
came  in  procefs  of  time  to  be'  put,  on  juries,  in 
county  courts,  when  there  was  not  enough  of 
the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crow'p  in  court. 
Thus,  by  the  negligence  of  gentlemen  of^good 
landed  property,  the  county  courts  carne  to  be 
debafed,  as  they  were  moftly  compofed  of  mean 
freeholders,  too  fubjed  tQ  corruption,  and  feldom 
qualified  by  their  knowledge,'  judgment,  virtue  or 
independence,  to  decide  in  caufes  that  came  be- 
fore them  in  judicature.  But  it  does  not  appear. 
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that  thefe  freeholders  under  mefne  lords,  ever 
^had  a fhare  in  the  eledion  of  knisrhts  of  the 

^ O 

- fnire,  till  the  tumultuary  parliament  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heiiry  IV.  That  monarch, 
who  obtained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Rich- 
ard 11.  thinking  * thefe  inferior  freeholders  proper 
inflruments  to  fupporf  his  ufurpation,  endea- 
voured to  attach  tlieni  to  him,  by  eiiablifhing 
their  right  of  voting ; and  for  that  purpofe  pro- 
cured an  acl  of  parliament  to  be  paffed,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  appointing  the  knights 
‘ of  the  ihire  to  be  eleded  in  the  firlt  county 
court  held  after  the  receipt  of  the  writs,  by  all 
prefent,  as  weilfuitors  duly  fummoned,  as  others,* 
ill  confequence  of  this  innovation,  infinite  riots 
and  diforders  enfued  at  eledions,  as  every  free- 
holder even  of  is.  or  6d.  claimed  a right  of  vot- 
ing. Thefe  evils  became  fo  alarming  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  that  the  legiflature  found  it  ne- 
oeffary  to  apply  a remedy-  to  them ; and  they 
enaded  the  8th  of  Kenry  VI.  c.  7.  in  the  year 
T429,  for  that  purpofe. . The  preamble,  which 
futhciently  evinces  the  neceffity  there  was  for 
paffing  it,  is  an  excellent  admonition  to  fuch 
fpcculative  innovators,  as  wifli  to  make  an  ex- 
periment on  our  conftitutlon,  by  admitting  the 
giddy  and  uninformed  multitude  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  eledive  franchife. 

Whereas  the  eledions  of  knights  of  the 
fiiire  have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very 
great  outrageous  and  excefiive  numbers  of  pea- 
pie,  dwelling  v/ithin  the  fame  counties,  of 

which 

* It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  popular  dates,  ambitious  leaders 
lisve  ever  made  ufe  of  the  giddy  multitude  as  an  engine  to  obtain 
power,  or  to  preferve  it  when  ufurpej.  Thus  Montiort  and 
lienry  IV.  in  England  ; Thenuftocles,  Pericles,  and  Alcibiades, 
in  Athens  p'tbe  Gracchi,  Sylla;  and'Casfar,  in  Rome,  courted  the 
peCpb  for  that  purpofe. 


* rc 
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'whicli  the  mx)fl:*part  was  of  people' of  fmail 
fubftance  and  of  no  value,  whereof  many  of 
them  pretended  a voice  equivalent  as  to  fuch 
e]e<Jlions  to  be  made,  with  the  mod:  worthy 
knights  and  efquires  dwelling  within  the  fame 
counties,  whereby  manflaughters,  riots,  bat- 
teries,  and  divifions,  among  the  gentlemen 
and  other  people  of  the  fame  county,  fhall  very 
likely  rife  and  be,  unlefs  convenient  and  due 
remedy  be  provided  in  this  behalf.”  It  then 
eha£ls,  that  no  perfon  lhall  vote  at  any  county 
eledion,  who  was  not  feifed  of  a freehold  of 
4bs.  a year,  and  refided  in  fuch  county ; but 
this  not  removing  the  evil,  it  became  neceflary  ' 
two  years  after,  to  provide  that  the  freehold  of 
40s.  Ihould  lie  within  the  fame  county.”  Let 
us  now  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  value  of  40s. 
at  that  period,  that  is,  what  comforts  and  necef- 
faries  of  life  could  be  procured  for  it.  Bifhop 
Eatimer,  in  a fermon  preached  before  Edward  VL 
mentions,  that  his  father,  having  no  land  of 
his  own,  rented  a farm  at  3I.  or  4I.  a year ; that 
he  tilled  a Sufficiency  thereof  to  maintain  fa 
men  ; that  he  kept  thirty  oxen  and  one  hundred 
fheep ; that  he  was  enabled  on  it,  to  give  him  a 
good  education,  and  a portion  of  5I.  to  each  of 
his  fillers,  and  to  provide  a man  and  horfe  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars;  that  he  was  as  hofpi- 
table  arid  charitable  as  any  of  his  neighbours. 
As  he  fays,  that  he  remembered  to  have  buckled 
on  his  father  s armour  at  Blackheath,  the  period 
he  alluded  to  mull  have  been  about  1480,  the 
latter  end  of  Edward  IVth’s  reign  ; which  was 
years  after  the  qualification  of  an  eledor  was  af- 
oertained.  And  he  tells  us  at  the  time  he  preached 
his  fermon,  which  was  about  50  years  after,  that 
a perfon,  who  occupied  the  fame  farm,  paid  i€l 
a year  rent,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  any 
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thing  for  his  prince,  for  himfelf,  or  his  children, 
or  to  give  a cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.* 

Now  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  fuch  comforts  of 
life,  as  the  bifhop  boafts  his  father  to  have  en- 
joyed, could  not  be  procured  for  lefs  than  300I. 
a year  at  prefent.  Bifhop  Fleetwood,  in  his 
Chronicon  Pretiofum,  an  ingenious  treatife,  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  the  price  of  provilions,  and  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  between  that  period  and 
the  reign  of-  Henry  VI.  tells  us,  that  they  were 
enhanced  in  a fourfold  proportion ; and  I think  it 
mnft  be  admitted,  that  they  are  five  times  dearer 
than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  not 
only  from  the  increafe  of  fpecie,'but  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  paper  money,  which  has  come' 
into  circulation.  According  to  this  calculation^ 
the  qualification  of  an  eledor  fhould  not  now  be 
lefs  than  40I.  Carte,  a very  learned  hiftorian, 
was  of  this  opinion;  and  he  is  dead  about  50 
years.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Henry 
Vlth’s  reign,  was  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  the  quar- 
ter, at  the  rate  of  40s.  or  45s.  of  our  prefent 
money ; that  of  an  ox  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  that  of 
a ftieep,  ftom  4d.  to  6d.  Thus  it  appears,  from 
what  1 have  now  fiated,  that  the  eledive  fran- 
chife  has,  in  procefs  of  time,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a clafs  of  the  people,  whom  the  legiflature  in-^ 
tended  to  exclude  from  it,  becaufe  they  were 
incompetent  to  exercife  it.  Theoretic  innovators 
are  vehement  in  making  eledions  more  popular 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  on  a prefumption  that 
they  would  be  more  confonant  to  juftice  and 
equality,  and  lefs  liable  to  influence;  but  expe- 
rience condemns  fuch  a change,  as  it  muft  render 

them 


* Latim^Ps  Sermons,  folia  32,  edit.  1635. 
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Tihem  fubje£l  to  the  influence  of  the  worfl;  men, 
and  produdlive  of  tumult  and  corruption.  The 
uninformed  multitude  may  be  pra6lifed  on,  to 
purpofes  however  violent,  however  depraved; 
•but  what  appeal  can  be  made  to  their  reafon,  be- 
yond their  competence,  beyond  their  feelings  ? 
fcan  the  peafant  who  holds  the  plough,  or  the 
blackfmith  who  Hands  at  an  anvil,  have  judg- 
ment to  decide  between  the  political  merit  of  two 
candidates,  their  votes  in  former  parliaments,  or 
the  principles  that  are  likely  to  determine  their 
condudl  in  future  ? But  let  a candidate  appear 
before  them,  who  promifes  to  abolifh  all  taxes 
and  rents,  to  reduce  the  price  of  gin,  to  lay  em- 
bargoes on  corn,  and  to  let  them  plunder  farmers 
granaries,  fuch  arguments  they  will  underftand, 
and  fuch  a candidate  will  be  borne  triumphant 
.on  the  fhoulders  of  the  people,  while  his  oppofer 
will  be  trodden  under  their  feet.  The  pfefent 
Hate  of  France  furnilhes  van  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  fatal  confequences  of  converting  the  induf- 
trious  part  of  the  community  into  politicians,  and 
of  appealing  to  their  deciflons.  The  mals  of  the 
people  in  a Hate  may  be  compared  to  the  life 
blood  of  the  .human  body,  which,  if  pure,  will 
produce  health  and  vigour;  but  if  impure,  will 
kindle  fevers,  or  produce  debility  and  languor ; 
though  that  body  may  be  formed  according  to  the 
Hri6leH  principles  of  fymmetry  and  juH  propor- 
tion. This  is  illuHrated  by  the  fltuation  of  fome 
new  towns  in  England,  which  have  fuddenly  rifen 
by  trade  to  great  opulence,  becaufe  the  honour- 
able privilege  of  fending  delegates  to  parliament 
has  not  been  imparted  to  them  ; nay,  they  depre- 
cate that  honour,  becaufe.it  would  induce  idle- 
nefs  and  ebriety,  and  be  attended  with  ferious 
•mifchief  to  their  manufa£lures.  The  advocates 

E a for 
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for  univerfal  fuifrage  contend,  that  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  which  have  conftantly  arifen  in  repub- 
lics, from  the  direct  interference  of  the  multitude 
in  matters  of  legiflation,  will  be  avoided  by  the 
reprefentative  fyftem,  of  which  the  ancients  were 
totally  ignorant : but  tin?  ftate  of  France,  where 
it  is  limited,  proves,  when  it  is  enjoyed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  that  their  opinions, 
their  caprices,  and  prejudices,  will  prefs  on  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  fuch  an  irrefifti- 
ble  torrent,  that  they  cannot  oppofe  them  without 
danger;  and  artful  feditious  men  will  ever  be 
ready  to  flatter  and  agitate  the  people,  and  to  fo- 
licit  their  interference.  As  the  French  have 
adopted  this  fyfiem,  common  prudence  fuggefls, 
that  we  fhould  fee  whether  it  will  thrive  with 
them,  and  if  it  promotes  moral  harmony  and  in- 
duftry,  and  fecures  all  focial  rights,  better  than 
our  own,  let  us  embrace  it.  The  great  Lord  Ba- 
con gives  us  the  following  advice  in  his  Effays  oil 
the  Subje£l  of  Reform : ‘‘  It  is  good  not  to  try 
“ experiments  in  ftates,  except  the  neceflity  be 
urgent,'  or  the  utility  evident:  and  well  to  be- 
ware,  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth 
on  the  change,  and  not  the  defire  of  change 
that  pretendeth  the  reformation.  And  laftly, 
‘‘  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  reje61ed,  yet 
“ be  held  for  a fufpefi  ; and  as  the  Scripture 
‘‘  fayeth,  that  we  make  a good  Hand  upon  the 
ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us  and  dif- 
cover  what  is  the  ftraight  and  right  way,  and 
“ fo  to  walk  in  it.”  As  many  innovators,  who 
declaim  loudly  againfl  our  conflitution,  and  urge 
a neceffity  of  refforing  it  to  its  priftine  purity, 
and  of  re-eftablifhingAhe  rights  of  4he  people, 
which  is  their  general  language ; I am  led  to  draw 
a fhort  comparifbn  between  the  ancient  and  pre- 
Icnt  ftate  of  it,  by  w’^hich  the  balance  will  appear. 

much 
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much  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  liie> 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  fubjedi,  were  but 
badly  fecured  before  the  petition  of  rights  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  that  they  are  at  this  time 
better  guarded  than  at  any  former  period,  or  in 
any  other  hate  in  Europe.  In  fhort,  before 
James  the  Firft’s  reign,  our  hiftory  prefents  no- 
thing but  a ftruggle  between  the  violent  exertions 
of  monarchical  defpotifm  and  ariftocratical  turbu- 
lence, while  the  people  were  in  a downright  Hate 
of  flavery  ; at  the  fame  time  the  police  of  England 
was  worfe  than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope.* Peter  de  la  Mare,  who  was  the  firft  fpeaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  imprifoned  by 
Edward  III.  for  liberty  of  fpeech.  When  this 
monarch  was  building  Windfor  Caflle,  he  iffued 
writs  to  the  fheriffs  of  many  counties,  ordering 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  lool.  each,  to  fend  to 
Windfor  the  bell  diggers  and  hewers  of  ftone 
within  their  bailiwicks,  and  to  oblige  them  to 
give  fufficient  f^curity  not  to  depart  thence  with- 
out the  licence  of  William  of  Wyckham  ; and 
writs  were  ilfued  to  the  fheriffs  of  London,  com- 
manding them  to  make  proclamation  to  inhibit 
any  perfon,  whether  clerk  or  layman,  under  for- 
feiture of  all  they  had  forfeitable,  from  employing 
and  retaining  any  fuch  tradefman,  and  to  arreft 
fuch  of  them  as  had  run  away,  and  commit  them 
to  Newgate.  V/rits  were  ilfued  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  reign  to  the  fheriffs  of  feveral  coufiffies, 
commanding  them,  under  the  penalty  of  200I.  to 
fend  to  Windfor  on  a particular  day,  fkilful  ma- 
fons  and  diggers  of  ftone.  f Edward  III,  made 
fuch  a common  pradice  of  violating  the  great 

charter, 

* In  doing  this  it  will  be  unj^celLry  to  go  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  ^l. 

f Afhmole’s  Hiftory  of  tlic  Order  of  the  Garter. 
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charter,  that  he  was  required  to  grant  no  lefs  than 
twenty  confirmations  of  it.  In  his  reign,  robbers, 
thieves,  and  murderers,  were  very  common  in 
England,  and  were  prote6led  and  encouraged  by 
the  Barons,  who  employed  them  againft  their 
enemies.  The  King  obtained  a folemn  promife 
from  the  Barons  in  Parliament,  that  they  would 
break  off  all  conne6Iion  with  them.^  He  exer- 
cifed  a difpenfing  power,  eredled  monopolies, 
exa6led  loans,  flopped  the  progrefs  of  criminal 
and  civil  juflice  by  particular  warrants,  preffed 
both  men  and  fhips  into  his  fervice,  levied  arbi- 
trary and  exorbitant  fines.  He  extended  the  au- 
thority of  the  Privy  Council  and  Star  Chamber  to 
the  decifion  of  private  cafes,  enlarged  the  power 
of  the  Marefchals  and  other  arbitrary  courts, 
imprifoned  members  of  Parliament  for  freedom 
of  fpeech.  He  conftantly  levied  taxes  arbitrarily, 
•and  without  confent  of  Parliament.  One  time 
they  remonftrated  againft  it ; but  he  anfwered, 
that  he  would  advife  with  his  council  ; and  he 
poiitively  refufed  to  pafs  a law  for  puniftiing  thofe 
who  railed  fuch  arbitrary  impofitions.  Moft  of 
the  Plantagenet  princes  maintained  and  exercifed 
thefe  extraordinary  powers : but  thofe  of  the 
TIoufe  of  Lancafter  were  more  moderate  in  the 
pra6lice  of  them,  as  the  doubtfulnefs  oIF  their  title 
kept  them  in  awe. 

Henry  VII.  conftantly  exalted  his  prerogative 
above  law.  Early  in  his  reign,  the  authority  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  founded  on  common  law  and 
a'ntient  pra61ice,  was  in  fome  cafes  extended  and 
’confirmed  by  Acl  of  Parliament.!  It  exercifed 
a difcretioiiary  power  of  fining,  imprifoning,  and 
inflibling  corporal  punifhment,  without  the  inter- 
vention 

^ Colton’s  Abrjfl^ijnlent. 

! Rot.  Pari.  3d  Hen.  VII*  il.  17. 
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vention  of  a jury  ; but  did  not  punifli  capitally. 
It  had  jurifdidlion  oyer  all  offences,  contempts, 
and  diforders,  which  were  not  within  the  reach  of 
common  law  ; and  yet  Lord  Bacon  praifed  the 
ufe  of  it*  The  members  of  it  conlifted  of  privy 
counfellors  and  judges,  who  held  their  places  dur- 
ing pleafure.  In  this  reign  it  was  employed  as  an 
engine  to  extort  lines  and  pecuniary  penalties  from 
the  fubje6l. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  its  authority  was 
exerted  to  enforce  proclamations,  orders  of  ftate, 
monopolies,  and  illegal  commiffions.  The  Court 
of  the  Conftable,  which  exifted  fince  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  exercifed  martial  law 
with  unbounded  jurifdidion  ; and  was  not  go- 
verned in  its  proceedings  by  any  fixed  rules  what- 
ever : it  even  inflidted  capital  punilhment.  It 
would  have  been  a dreadful  engine  of  tyranny  in 
the  King,  but  that,  having  been  commonly 
granted  for  life,  it  was  not  under  his  immediate 
controul.  For  this  reafon  Henry  VIII.  abolifhed 
it : however,  martial  law  continued  afterwards  to 
be  exercifed,  till  aboliihed  by  the  Petition  of 
Rights.  In  the  year  1495  the  Parliament  palTed 
a law,  empowering  Henry  VII.  to  levy  all  fuch 
fums  as  any  perfon  had  agreed  to  pay  by  way  of 
benevolence.  Henry  VII.  demanded  a fubfidy, 
and  3-i5ths,  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Scotland.  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  then  but  zz  years 
old,  was  the  only  perfon  111  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons who  dared  to  oppofe  it.  For  this  the  King 
picked  a quarrel  with  his  father,  committed  him 
to  the  Tower,  and  fined  him  tool,  and  Sir  TLot 
mas  was  obliged  to  leave  the  bar,  and  had  fome 
thoughts  of  quitting  the  kingdom  for  feme  years.- 
Affociations  of  large  bodies  of  the  people^*  in  uni- 

form^ 


* Biographia  Brit,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 
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form,  and  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  barons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  committing  murders,  rapes,  and 
robberies,  and  exercifing  private  vengeance,  and 
even  of  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  juftice,  con- 
tinued, from  a very  early  period,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ; and  in  his  time  they  rofe  to  Inch  an 
excefs,  that  many  laws  were  paffed  to  reftrain 
them;  however,  they  were  frequently  pra6lifed 
afterwards.  By  31  ft  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Parlia- 
ment gave  the  King’s  proclamation  the  force  of 
law,  and  enjoined  obedience  to  it,  under  what- 
ever penalties  he  ftiould  choofe  to  impofe.  An- 
other law  was  paffed,  that  any  nine  privy  coun- 
fellors  ftiould  form  a legal  court  for  puniftiing  all 
difobedience  tO  proclamations.  At  that  period, 
the  Parliament  were  fo  little  jealous  of  their  pri- 
vileges, that  one  Strode,  a member,  was  heavily 
fined  by  the  ftannery  courts,  and  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  thrown  into  a dungeon,  becaufe 
he  refilled  to  p^y  the  fines  ; and  this  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  becaufe  he  introduced  a bill  regard- 
ing tin ; yet  the  Parliament  took  no  other  no- 
tice of  it,  than  to  pafs  a law  that  no  man  Ihould 
be  afterwards  queftioned  for  his  condu6l  in  Par- 
liament. Henry  VIII.  levied  the  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament ; and  his  fucceffor  continued  to  do  fo. 
Edward  VI.  wrote  circular  letters  to  fheriffs,  re- 
commending particular  members  for  counties  ; 
and  he  ordered  them  in  other  inftances  to  obey, 
in  that  refpe^l,  the  orders  of  his  privy-counfellors. . 
Qjieen  Mary  purfued  the  like  method,  in  the 
ele6lion  of  members  of  Parliament.  Both  fhe 
and  Edward  VL  wound  their  prerogative  as  high 
as  Henry  VIIL  Queen  Elizabeth  furpaffed  all 
her  predeceffors  in  the  exercife  of  it.  She  ex- 
tended the  court  of  Star  Chamber  over  all  per- 
fons,  and  to  every  fpecies  of  delinquency,^  not 
4 within 
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•within  the  verge  of  common  or  ftatute  law,  or  in 
other  words,  to  every  thing  that  the  court  thought 
proper  to  take  amifs.  Though  it  did  not  punifh 
capitally,  yet  it  inflided  Inch  corporal  punifh- 
ments  as  were  worfe  than  death,  and  fuch  ruinous 
fines,  as  tended  to  make  life  a burthen. 

Another  dreadful  engine  of  her  adminiflration, 
was  the  high  commiflion  court.  Its  department 
included  all  fpiritual  tranfgreffions ; among 
which,  not  only  incefl:  and  adultery,  but  even 
fornication,  was  comprehended,  all  deviations 
from  uniformity  in  public  worfhip,  and  all  errors 
in  opinion.  It  was  fubjed  to  no  inhibition  from 
the  civil  courts,  audits  punifhment  had  no  reilric- 
tion.  ^ 

^Belides  thefe  abufes  wiiich  were  permanent, 
there  was  another  occafional  one.  Hill  more  dam 
gerous;  this  was  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
Whenever  this  inonHer  was  let  loofe,  the  provofl 
martial,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a county,  or  any  of 
his  deputies,  could  inflantly  put  to  death  whom- 
ever they  thought  proper.  Had  this  dreadful  en- 
gine been  confined  to  times  of  rebellion,  or  dan- 
gerous infurredion,  it  might  have  been  jufiified 
on  the  ground  of  political  neceffity ; but  it  was 
fometimes  granted  when  no  fuch  pretexts  exified. 
In  the  year  1595,  Elizabeth  commiiTioned  Sir 
Thomas  Wilford  to  execute,  by  martial  law,  all 
fuch  perfons  in  London,  and  the  counties  conti- 
guous, whom  the  magiftrates  fiiould  reprefent  as 
notorious  vagabonds ; nay,  fhe  ordered  martial 
law  to  be  enforced  againft  fuch  perfons  as  fhould 
import  papal  bulls,  or  forbidden  books  or  pam- 
phlets. This  fanguinary  exercife  of  martial  law 
appears  in  one  fignal  inftance.  Soon  after  the 
difturbance  occafioned  by  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Weftmoreland,  which  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a frantic  riot  than  a dangerous  re- 
..  ..  F bellion. 
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bellion,  the  proven;  martial  executed,  in  cold 
blood,  eight  hundred  perfons  who  had  been,  more 
or.  lefs,  concerned  in  it.  Whoever  compares  the 
facrifices  tnade  to  juftice,  after  the  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745?  or  even  with  the  feverities  of  Jef- 
feries, in  the  reign  of  James  II.  will  perceive  that 
the  rigour  of  Elizabeth’s  age  far  exceeded  them. 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  incompatible  with 
the  maxims  of  her  government.  By  a decree  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  fhe  forbid  any  book  to  be 
printed  but  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge; 
and  by  another,  flie  prohibited,  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties, the  publifhing  any  book  or  pamphlet  con- 
trary to  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  flatute,  or 
agaiixfl  any  injun6lion  madeor  fet  forth  by  her  or 
her  privy-council,  or  againft  the  form  or  meaning 
of  any  of  her  letters-patent,  or  commiffions  or 
prohibitions  under  the  great  feal : every  publica- 
tion, even  down  to  ballads,  was  made  fubje^l;  to 
infpedlors  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Forty- 
four  fheets  of  Hollingfhead’s  Chronicle  were  can- 
celled by  order  of  the  couricil ; and  on  reading' 
thefe  callratlons  (for  they  have  fince  been  pub- 
lidied)  one  can  fcarcely  difeern  how  or  why  they 
w'cre  obnoxious.  When  Elizabeth  was  inclined 
to  miarry  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  one  Stubbs,  a lawyer, 
publifhed  a pamphlet,  containing  arguments 
againfl  it.  For  this  offence,  he  and  his  printer 
were  condemned  to  I’ofe  their  right  hands.  Stubbs, 
though  a puritan,  was  very  loyal,  and-  Ihewed 
wnnderful  reiignation  to  the  fentence  ; for  as  foon 
as  he  fuffered  the  amputation,  he  took  off  his  hat 
with  his  left  hand,  and  faid,  God  fave  the  Qyeen.* 
Stowe  H>entions  the  names  of  feveral  writers  who 
fuffered  at  the  gallows  for  publifhing  what  he 
flyks  oflfenfive,  and  at  other  times  feditious  per- 
formances. 

* Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  ili.  p.  148. 
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formances.  Purveyance  was  another  tyrannic 
grievance  in  he^  reign.  Thefe  purveyors  feized 
at  difcretion  on  all  kinds  of  provifion,  allowed  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  market  price,  and  were 
very  tedious  in  paying  for  them.  The  people 
muft  have  fuffered  feverely  from  thofe  galling  op- 
preffions,  as  fome  counties  paid  2000I.  a-year  to 
be  exempt  from  thejn.*  What  was  ftill  more 
mortifying,  the  purveyors  feized  on  trees;  and 
often  took  fuch  as  were  ornamental,  and  afforded 
ffielter  to  gentlemen’s  houfes.  Elizabeth’s  man- 
ner of  preffmg  for  the  army  and  navy  was  jingu- 
larly  grievous. 

When  men  were  wanting,  Ihe  compelled  the 
counties,  on  which  they  were  applotted,  to  raife, 
arm,  clothe,  and  condudl  them  to  the  fea-ports, 
entirely  at  their  own  expenfe.  The  opprellions 
attending  this  ppadlice,  appear  from  a fpeech  of 
Mr.  Glafcock,  a member  of  the  Hdiife  of  Com- 
mons. If  a warrant  (fay§  he)  comes  froin  the  council 
to  hvy  one  hundred  men^  the  magiflrate  will  kvy  two 
hundred;  and  then  hy  chopping  in  and crojjing  out,  he 
will  gain  one  hundred  nien  by-  the  burgam.  This  me- 
thod was  to  fix,  at  firfi,  on  thofe  he  knew  to  be 
leaft  willing  tc^ferve,  and  befi  able  to  pay  him  for 
excufing  their  default,  f Stowe  relates  one^  in- 
fiance  01  preiTing,  wfiiich  was  very  temarkablc. 
When  the  Londoners  were  alTembled  in  their 
churches,  on  an  Eafter  Sunday,  to  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  the  doors  were  fuddenly  clofed  by  the 
city  officers,  who  feized  one  thoufand  of  the  con- 
gregation ; and  on  that  evening  they  were  fent  as 
recruits  to  the  coafi  of  France.  Of  all  the  griev- 
ances of  her  reign,  that  of  granting  monopolies 
was  moft  eXLenuvely  ruinous.  Tfie  grantee  of  a 
F g monopoly 

* Bfopjraph.  Britan.  Philips,  (Fabian) 
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monopoly  had  no  other  view  but  to  make  it  as 
lucrative  as  poffible.  Moll  of  the  neceffary  ar- 
ticles, fuch  as  paper,  beer,  ale,  leather,  corn,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  fea-coal,  filh,  and  even  fait,  were  con- 
figned  to  thefe  vultures,  who  affixed  what  price 
they  chofe  to  them.  They  at  one  time  raifed  fait 
from  IS.  4d.  to  15s,  a buffiel.  Elizabeth  affumed 
a power,  which  ffie  frequently  exercifed,  of  flop- 
ping the  current  of  juflice.  If  any  perfon  were 
involved  in  a law-fuit,  or  even  threatened  with 
one,  he  could  obtain,  if  he  had  a friend  at  court, 
a warrant  from  the  Queen,  to  exempt  him  from 
all  civil  fuits  or  criminal  profecutions.  Some  of 
thefe  inflruments  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer’s  Fce- 
dera,  containing  pofitive  declarations  that  ffie 
granted  them  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative,  which 
ffie  would  not  fuffer  to  be  difputed.  Thus  ffie, 
like  Venus  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  could  furniffi 
her  favourites  with  a fuit  of  armour,  which  en- 
abled them  to  fet  juflice  at  defiance.  Torture 
was  confidered  as  a neceffary  engine  of  her  go- 
vernment, and  was  qonflanily  made  ufe  of.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  fervants  (and  they  were  pro- 
bably • numerous)  underwent  this  barbarity. 
Racket,  the  enthufiafl,  was  tortured.  One 
Richard  Toplift,  a prieh-catcher,  fpeaks  jocularly 
of  different  kinds  of  torture,  in  a letter  preferved 
by  Strype-'^  He  recommended  it  to  be  tried  upon 
Robert  Southwell,  a friar,  and  he  engaged  that  it 
would  extort  from  him  every  fecret  in  his  heart. 
The  Queen  propofed  to  torture  Sir  John  Haywood 
the  hiflorian,  on  account  of  his  compofitions, 
which  happened  to  offend  her,  though  without  a 
ffiadow  of  caufe;  and  it  would  have  been  in- 
fiidled  upon  him,  but  for  the  humane  interference 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  When  one  was  obnoxious 
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to  G^iieeii  Elizabeth,  or  feemed  likely  to  obftni6l; 
her  views,  fhe  compelled  him  to  accept  a lucrative 
employment  abroad.  Another  hardlhip  was, 
that  no  nobleman  could  marry  without  her  con- 
fent.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  imprifoned, 
and  deprived  of  his  commiflion  as  general  of 
horfe  in  Ireland,  for  having  indulged  his  incli- 
nations, without  the  confent  of  the  court. 
During  her  reign  no  nobleman  was  allowed  to 
travel  without  having  previoufly  obtained  a li- 
cence from  the  court.^  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  people ; and  we  fhould  exped  that  it 
would  have  relieved  the  fubjeds  from  fuch  accu- 
mulated oppreffion.  Let  us  examine  how  Eliza- 
beth treated  that  auguft  body.  It  was  a funda- 
mental maxim  with  her,  that  Parliaments  Ihould 
not  difeufs  any  matters  of  ftate,  or  any  ecclefialli- 
cal  concern.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Speaker,  in 
1593,  ufed  thefe  words : I am  commanded,  on  my 
allegiance^  if  any  hill  Jhcnld  he  exhibited  touching 
matters  of  ft  ate,  or  caujes  ecclejiafiical,  not  to  read  it.f 
The  former  of  thefe  inhibitions  wms  never  in- 
fringed ; and  if  it  ever  w^as  attempted,  punifhment 
was  hire  to  follow.  When  a bill  was  introduced, 
in  the  year  1393,  for  regulating  the  fucceflion  to 
the  Crown,  four  eminent  members  were  impri- 
foned for  their  prefumption ; and  afterw^ards,  when 
a member  made  a motion  to  addrefs  her  Majefty 
to  releafe  them,  thofe  members  who  were  of  her 
privy-council  oppofed  the  motion,  declaring  that 
their  interpofition  would  make  their  cafe  the 
worfe.  I When  William  Morris  brought  in  a 
bill  for  correding  abufes  in  the  bilhops’  courts,  he 
was  removed  from  his  place  as  chancellor  of  the 

duchy^ 

* Political  Survey  of  Britain,  lib.  i.  chap.  v. 
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duchy,  difabled  from  praaifmg  as  a lawyer,  and 
imprifoned  for  fcveral  years  in  Tilbury  caflle.  ^ 
She  abfolutely  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  reftrain 
them  from  all  a^s  of  legiflation.  The  following 
words  are  tc  be  found  in  the  Lord  Keeper’s  fpeech 
in  1593*  Her  Majejly  has  willed  me  to  fignify  unto 
you,  that  this  Parliament  is  not  called  to  make  any  new 
laws,  for  there  are  a fufficient  number ; wherefore  it 
is  her  pleafure  that  your  time  he  not  /pent  therein,  f 
The  Parliament  of  (^een  Elizabeth  fcarce  ever 
prefumed  to  entertain  any  other  points  than  the 
three  following:  Firft,  arranging  fome  minute 
particulars  of  internal  economy,  which  fhe  thought 
fit  to  leave  to  their  direaion.  Secondly,  fanc- 
tioning  any  unpopular  meafures,  the  odium  of 
which  fhe  would  avoid.  And  lallly,  (but  above 
all)  impofing  taxes  on  the  peopl  - ; and  as  this  was 
avowedly  regarded  as  their  principal  fundion,  Ihe 
iclaimed  great  merit  in  feldom  calling  one ; and 
accordingly,  at  one  period  of  her  reign,  Ihe  did 
not  call  one  for  five  years.  In  the  inftrudions 
compofed  by  Burleigh  for  the  Speaker’s  fpeech  in 
1592,  he  is  inftrucled  to  difplay,  as  a proof  of 
her  Majefty’s  benignity  to  her  people,  her  unwiL 
lingnefs  to  call  Parliaments.  J In  this  paper  we 
are  informed  that  the  court  dire<Sled  the  Speaker 
what  he  Ihould  Ipeak,  and  that  he  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  minifter  as  much  as  of  the  Houfe* 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  fenato- 
rial  eloquence  in  her  days,  by  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Edward  Puckering.  When  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  Speaker,  requefted  that  the 
Koufe  might  be  indulged  in  freedom  of  fpeech, 
privilege  of  fpeech  is  granted;  hui  you  muji  knozv 
“ what  privilege  you  have  i;  not  to  fp^ak  what  every 

“ one 
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ont  iijlethy  or  *what  cometh  into  his  brain  to  ntter, 
hut  your  privilege  is  Aye  or  * The  judges, 
in  1561,  folemnly  determined  that  England  was 
an  abfolute  empire.  It  may  perhaps  be  thoi;ght, 
tliat  they  annexed  to  the  word  abfolute  Ibme 
meaning  different  from  the  common  acceptation  , 
but  the  words  which  follow  them  will  afcertain 
it,  which  words,  aflert,  that  England  is  an  abfo- 
lute empire,  and  that  the  (S^ieen,  by  her  own  au- 
thority, might  have  eredled  the  high  commiffion 
court,  without  being  impowered  by  any  a(5l  of 
parliament. 

Now  if  fhe  could  eftablifh,  and  fet  in  motion 
fo  dreadful  an  engine  of  tyranny  by  her  own  fiat, 
fhe  muff  have  been  deemed  abfolute  in  the  fulleft 
fenfe  of  the  word.f  It  was  alfo  determined  ju- 
dicially in  her  reign,  that  any  perfon  imprifoned  by 
her  authority,  could  not  be  bailed.  | The  Queen, 
fays  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  one  of  his  fpeeches,  hath 
both  an  enlarging  and  reffraining  power : fhe  can 
fet  at  liberty  by  her  prerogative  things  retrained 
by  ftatute,  and  fhe  can  reftrain  by  her  prerogative 
things  that  are  at  liberty.  § During,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Q^een  Elizabeth,  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  were  of  fuch  little  weight  in  the  ba- 
lance of  the  conftitution,  that  it  was  ufual  with 
the  Chancellor  to  ufe  difcretionary  authority  in 
ifluing  new  writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any 
members  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending, 
either  on  account  of  their  employment,  or  fick- 
nefs,  or  any  other  impediment,  which  gave  the 
minifter  a power  of  garbling  the  Houfe  at  plea- 
fure ; and  fo  little  jealous  were  the  Commons  of 
it,  that  they  confirmed  it  by  their  votes  in  the  23d 
of  Elizabeth.  II  James  the  Firft  had  as  high  no- 
tions 

* ParL’amentary  Hiftory.  t Hume.  J Ibid. 
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lions  of  his  prerogative  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
continued  to  exercife  fuch  as  may  be  deemed  in- 
compatible with  civil  liberty.  He  raifed  money 
on  the  fubje£l  by  w^ay  of  benevolence  or  free-gift. 
He  imprifoned  two  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  and  Mr.  Selden, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  the  extraordinary  zeal 
which  they  fhewed  in  difcharge  of  their  duty.  ^ 
At  another  time  he  committed  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  Sir  Robert  Philips  to  the  Tower:  Selden, 
Pyrn,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons.  f I think  it 
right  to  obferve,  as  an  inftance  of  the  frailty  of 
our  nature,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who,  when 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  told  that  affembly  that  they  Ihould  not 
meddle  with  ftate  affairs,  or  matters  of  a religious 
concern,  became  now  a violent  opponent  of  the 
court.  James  exercifed  the  power  which  Eliza- 
beth did,  of  employing  fuch  members  as  were  ob- 
noxious to  him,  in  any  public  fervice  he  chofe. 
He  fent  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir  James  Perrat,  to  Ireland, 
under  the  pretext  of  executing  bulinefs  there.  J 
In  the  year  1621  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Speaker, 
in  which  he  feverely  rebuked  the  members,  for 
having  prefumed  to  meddle  wuth  any  thing  that 
regarded  his  government,  or  deep  matters  of  flate  ; 
tvhich  he  faid  were  far  above  their  capacity.  § 
However  the  Ploufe  of  Commons  adopted  fome 
fpirited  refolutions  in  this  reign,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  liberty  which  they  afferted  in 
the  fubfequent  one  ; and  monopolies  v/ere  con- 
demned by  a6l  of  parliament,  as  contrary  to  law, 
in  1624.  In  this  reign  Sir  Roger  Owen,  though 
a patriot,  declared  in  the  Houfe,  when  arguing 
againft  arbitrary  impofitions,  that  the  King  of 
England  was  endued  with  as  ample  power  as  any 
prince  in  Chriftendom.  || 

^ Journals,  Dec.  i,  1621.  f Pranklyn,  p.  66. 
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This  monflrous  fabric  of  defpotifm  was  denicT- 
liihed  by  one  blow  in  the  next  reign  ; for  by  the 
petition  of  rights,  in  the  year  1628,  an  eternal 
remedy  was  provided  againft  forced  loans  and 
benevolences,  taxes  without  confent  of  Parlia- 
ment, arbitrary  imprifonment,  billetting  of  fol- 
diers,  and  martial  law.  By  the  i6th  Charles  I. 
chap.  10.  if  any  perfon  be  deprived  of  his  li- 
berty by  order  or  decree  of  any  illegal  court,  ot 
by  the  commandment  of  his  Majefty  in  perfon, 
or  by  warrant  of  the  council  board,  or  any  of  the 
privy  council,  he  fhall,  on  demand,  have  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  before  the  Court 
of  King’s  Be;nch  or  Common  Pleas,  who  fhall  de- 
termine on  the  legality  of  his  commitment ; and 
by  the  31ft  Charles  II.  commonly  called  the 
Habeas  Corpus  A61;,  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  this  a6t  is  fo  obvious  and  fummary, 
that  a fubjedl  mull  be  difcharged  immediately  if 
committed  contrary  to  law.  Much  has  been  faid 
againft  fufpending  this  a6l,  though  it  has  been, 
often  done  in  times  lefs  perilous  than  the  prefent. 
The  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens  had  a general 
cenforial  power,  which  in  many  cafes,  extended 
to  imprifonment  at  difcretion,  and  even  to  death. 
The  Cenfors  at  Rome  * could  degrade  any  perfon 
from  his  rank  for  any  public  violation  of  morals. 
One  of  them  degraded  Rufinus,  an  anceftor  of 
Sylla,  becaufe  he  had  plate  in  his  houfe  to  the 
amount  of  five  marks.  The  appointment  of  a 
Didator  fufpended  all  law  ; and  when  the  fenate 
in  times  of  danger  paffed  a vote,  ne  quid  detrimenti 
rejpuhlica  capiat^  every  inferior  magiftrate  was  in- 
■vefted  with  power  equal  with  that  of  the  Dila- 
tor. The  Crown  ftill  enjoyed  confiderable  wealth 
from  the  appendages  of  the  military  tenures, 
which  were  very  grievous  and  oppreflive  to  the 
fubje&s^  fuch  as  wardfhips,  liveries,  primer  fei- 
. G fins, 
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fins,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  oufterle- 
main,  fines  for  alienation,  tenures  by  homage. 

If  nights’  fervice,  efcuage,  aids  for  marrying  the 
daughter  and  knighting  the  fon,  and  tenures  held 
of  the  king  in  capite ; all  which  were  abolifhed  by 
the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  and  in  confideration  of  it 
the  King  obtained  the  hereditary  excife.  Thefe 
tenures  formed  a mpfr  complicated  fyftem  of  fla- 
very,  and  yet  they  were  the  inherent  and  un- 
queftionable  right  of  the  Crown.  An  able  writer 
on  pur  laws  obferves,  that  this  ftatute  was  a greater 
acquifition  to  civil  property  than  even  Magna 
Charta  itfelf ; fince  that  had  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
riances, which  had  grown  out  of  the  military 
tenures,  and  thereby  preferved  them  m vigour; 
but  the  ftatute  of  Charles  extirpated  the  whole, 
and  demoliftied  both  root  and  branches.  To 
thefe  fucceeded  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  declaration 
delivered  by  the  Lords  andCommons  to  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  of  Orange,  13th  Feb.  1688,  and 
afterwards  palled  into  a law,  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  our  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate  is 
eftablifhed  in  the  cleareft  and  moft  unequivocal 
terms;  and  by  the  coronation  oath,  which  was 
entirely  new-modelled  in  the  year  1689,  the  king 
and  queen  are  obliged  to  fwear,  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit manner,  to  maintain  them.  It  was  afterted 
again,  at  the  comniencement  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, by  the  A 61  of  Settlement,  when  new  pro- 
vifions  were  added  for  fecuring  our  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties.  By  the  ftatute  of  ift  Anne,  chap.  7, 
the  Crown  is  refirained  from  aliening  the  de- 
mefne  lands,  or  even  from  letting  them  for  any 
term  longer  than  three  lives,  or  31  years,  though, 
till  that  period  the  Englifh  monarchs  enjoyed 
them  without  the  controul  of  parliament.  His 
prefent  Majefty  has  contributed  very  much  to 
preferve  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  render  the 
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adminiftration  of  juftice  chafte,  by  making  the 
judges  independent  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
his  own  voluntary  a6l.  General  warrants  have 
been  condemned  in  the  prefent  reign.  The  a6l 
for  determining  contelled  eledions  by  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  oath,  has 
completely  fecured  the  freedom  of  eledlion.  The 
a6l  which  requires,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon  in- 
dited for  a libel,  that  the  law  and  faft  fhall  be 
decided  by  a jury,  has  refcued  the  fubjedl  from 
the  poffibility  of  being  opprefled  by  a fevere  or 
arbitrary  judge  ; and  has  eftablifhea  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  on  a 'firm  bails.  I will  now  appeal  to  the 
candid  reader,  whether  a more  perfeft  fyftem  of 
liberty  can  be  devifed  by  human  wifdom  than 
that  which  I have  defcribed.  Thofe  who  contend 
/or  the  neceffity  of  reforming  the  conftitution 
cannot  deny  the  fa6ls  which  I have  laid  down  ; 
but  they  will  alTert,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Grown  is  more  dangerous  than  the  prerogatives 
which  I have  fiated  ; and  fome  have  maintained 
‘that  it  fhould  be  entirely  removed,  others  that  it 
fhould  only  be  diminifhed.  But  thofe  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  hiilory  and  progrefEve 
improvements  of  our  conftitution,  and  with  the 
nature  of  man,  fo  eflentially  neceflary  fo  form  a 
juft  notion  of  the  true  principles  of  civil  polity, 
muft  acknowledge  that  this  influence  coriftitutes 
the  chief  excellence  of  ours.  As  theory  and  ab- 
ftra6l  reafaning  ever  lead  to  error,  and  as  expe- 
rience is  the  only  fure  guide  in  political  difcuf- 
fions,  let  us  examine  whether  the  fubje£ls  of  Eng- 
land have  been  more  happy,  or  have  enjoyed  more 
liberty  fince  the  operation  of  this  influence,  or  be- 
fore it  exifted  ? When  James  the  Firft’s  prerogative 
began  to  be  queftioned  and  fuecefsfully  oppofed, 
he  found  it  necefikry  to  make  forae  friends  in  par- 
liament, by  the  diftribution  of  confiderable  offices 
G z among 
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among  the  members  of  great  power  and  abilities ; 
and  they  not  continuing  to  receive  their  wages  as 
ufual,  wifhed  to  join  honour  to  profit.  The  Court 
and  Country  parties  then  were  firfi:  formed,  in  the 
Parliament  which  fat  in  the  year  1620,  and  have 
continued  ever  fince ; and  though  they  feem  to 
threaten  its  exiftence,  are  the  real  caufes  of  its 
permanent  life  and  vigour.  Till  this  period  a feat 
in  parliament  was  fo  little  regarded,  that  many 
towns,  which  had  negle6led  their  right  of  return- 
ing members,  now  eagerly  claimed  that  privilege.* 
The  firfi  infiance  of  the  King’s  ufing  any  influence 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  befiowing  favour, 
was  in  the  perfon  of  Sir  John  Saville,  a violent 
opponent  of  the  court,  and  he  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  houfehold,  a privy  counfellor,  and 
a baron,  in  the  year  1621.  In  the  year  1630, 
Sir  Thomas  'Wentworth,  afterwards  Lord  Staf- 
ford, f Sir  Dudley  Digges  Heath  attorney,  and 
Noy,  folicitor  general,  though  violent  popular 
leaders,  were  invefied  with  office. 

When  the  Englilh  monarchs  were  deprived  of 
thofe  powers  and  prerogatives  which  they  had 
enjoyed  till  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  before 
they  had  any  confiderable  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment, our  confiitution  was  in  fubfiance  a re- 
public; for,  like  Poland,  it  was  fubjedl  to  all 
thofe  fa£lions  which  attend  the  workings  of  am- 
bition and  avarice,  without  that  energy  which 
confiitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  monarchy ; and 
the  councils  of  the  nation  were  remarkable  for 
turbulence,  weaknefs,  and  infiability.  In  the 
year  1668,  Sir  William  Temple  prefled  an  offen- 

five 

* Journals,  loth  of  Feb.  1620. 

f He  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  block  for  illegal  exertions 
of  power,  and  for  ftraining  the  prerogative  too  high  ; which  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  frailty  and  infiability  of  man,  and  how  unfit 
he  is  for  a Republic. 
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live  league  between  England  and  Holland,  in 
order  to  oppofe  the  afpiring  views  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  threatened  the  fafety  of  both. 
But  De  Witt,  the  penfionary  of  Holland,  ob- 
jedled  to  it  ; becaufe,  he  faid,  that  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  had  been  fuch  a flu6lua- 
tion  in  the  councils  of  England,  that  it  was  not 
poflible  to  take  any  certain  meafures  with  that 
kingdom  for  three  years  together.*  In  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  the  Prince  of  Conde  ufed  fre- 
quently to  fay,  in  irony,  to  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
' dor  at  Paris,  “ Pray  who  was  your  minifter  by  the 
laft  packet  f ?”  King  W^illiam,  though  faluted,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  with  general  acclama- 
tions, as  the  faviour  of  our  conftitution,  was 
fcarce  feated  on  his  throne,  when  he  found  Par- 
liament fo  rent  by  a fpirit  of  party,  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  kingdom,  and  of 
returning  to  Holland.  Portland,  Sommers,  Ha- 
lifax, and  Albemarle,  his  moft  faithful  fervants, 
were  impeached,  though  they  had  been  princL 
pally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  revolu- 
tion ; and,  what  was  very  infulting  and  morti- 
fying to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Dutch 
guards,  though  fo  few  in  number,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  an  obje6l  of  national  jealoufy. 
On  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  adminillration  were  lb 
weak,  that  they  could  obtain  a military  efta- 
blifhment  of  no  more  than  ten  thoufand  men, 
though  there  was  a ftrong  faftion  in  favour  of  James 
the  Second,  and  though  his  caufe  was  warmly 
efpoufed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  maintain- 
ed 

* This  Is  an  excellent  admonition  to  thofe  who  contend  that 
we  (hould  make  peace  with  that  horde  of  affaffin?,  the  French, 
who  cannot  have  any  permanent  government  whatever. 

f Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  numerous  friende  in  the  Britiili 
Parliament  by  the  means  of  bribery,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
the  Second  and  James  the  Second. 
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ed  a formidable  army.  In  the  year  16^9,  when  the 
rival  fa£lions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  nearly  ba- 
lanced, the  kingdom  was  in  a perilous  and  alarm- 
ing ftate ; for  they,  by  their  ftrenuous  exertions 
to  obtain  a majority  in  the  ele6lions,  which  re- 
curred every  three  years,  kept  the  kingdom  in  a 
Hate  of  feverilh  turbulence,  baneful  to  induftry, 
to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  the  peace  of 
fociety ; and  the  King  was  obliged  to  embrace  that 
party  which  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  by  which 
he  was  prevented  from  fele^ing  fuch  Minifters 
as  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  talents  and  pro- 
bity. In  the  year  1689,  the  Tories  having  gained 
an  afcendancy  in  Parliament,  the  King  was  oblig- 
ed to  employ  them,  though  confcious  that  they 
were  inimical  to  his  acceffion  ; and  even  with 
them,  his  party  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  carry 
on  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  the  nation,  he  was 
under  the  necelfjtv  of  employing  Sir  John  Trevor 
to  gain  an  afcendancy  in  Parliament  by  means 
which  mull  have  been  painful  to  his  generous 
mind ; but  he  found  it  abfolutely  necelfary,  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  by  bribery.  The 
late  King  of  Sweden  found  himfelf  in  a worfe 
fituation  from  the  fame  caufe ; for  there  was 
fcarce  a monarch  in  Europe  that  had  not  procured 
friends  in  the  Swedilh  fenate  through  bribery  ; 
nay,  the  Pope  had  gained  a party  in  it.  At  laft 
the  King,  finding  himfelf  tottering  on  his  throne, 
and  being  too  poor  to  appeafe  thefe  contending 
factions,  by  places,  penfions,  or  pecuniary  dona- 
tions, was  obliged  to  extinguilh  them  by  over- 
turning the  conftitution. 

The  extreme  virulence  and  rancour  of  the  two 
factions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  end  of  George  the  Firft’s  reign,  conftantly 
convulfing  and  weakening  the  government,  prove 
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how  neceffary  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is.  Trt 
the  impeachment  of  the  four  peers,  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  the  Commons  proceeded  in 
fo  feditious  and  vindi6live  a manner,  that  the 
people  took  the  alarm,  and  admonifhed  them  ; 
and  they,  dreading  popular  refentment,  found  it 
neceffary  to  become  more  moderate.  At  one 
time,  the  Lords,  by  a feafonable  oppofition, 
checked  the  Commons  in  their  revengeful  career. 
At  another  time,  the  Peers,  adfuated  by  felfifh 
motives,  would  have  deprived  the  King  of  his 
mofi;  falutary  and  precious  prerogative,  if  the 
' Commons  had  not  reje6led  the  bill  for  limiting 
the  peerage ; though  in  this  the  latter  were  in- 
fluenced by  finifler  views.  It  occurred  alfo  that 
the  King  was,  at  times,  obliged  to  oppofe  the 
two  Hbufes  with  his  negative,  when  they  with 
united  force  preffed  forward  like  a torrent.  Dur- 
ing this  tempeftuous  feafon,  we  find  that  the 
oppofition,  whenever  they  eje61ed  their  rivals 
from  office,  regularly  purfiied  the  meafures  which 
they  had  previoufly  condemned ; and  in  the  year 
1695,  one  party  violated  the  principles  of  evidence 
in  a trial  for  high  treafon,  which  they  themfelves 
had  eflablifficd  by  law  but  a few  months  before. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  George  the 
Second’s  reign,  the  chief  topics  of  cenfure  and 
crimination  againft  the  Court  party  were  a Hand- 
ing army,  continental  connedions,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  fupply ; and  yet  the  Country  party 
uniformly  adopted  them  when  they  had  fiicceeded 
their  adverfaries  in  office.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
while  in  adminiftration,  employed  the  arts  of  cor- 
ruption and  court  influence  as  much,  nay,  more  \ 
than  any  Minifler  that  preceded'  him.  In  the 
year  17 ii,  he  recommended  to  Q^een  Anne  to 
create  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  gain  an  afeen- 
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ilancy  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  was  reckoned 
a very  dangerous  meafur^;  and  yet  in  his  poli- 
tical diflertations,  didated  by  a revengeful  party 
fpirit,  when  difappointed  ambition  had  foured  his 
mind,  and  had  converted  him  into  a fpeculative 
patriot,  he  feverely  condemns  that  pradlice,  and 
aflerts,  that  by  depriving  the  Crown  of  the  means 
of  bribing,  there  will  be  an  end  of  bribery.  His 
affertion  is  ftri6lly  true  ; but,  as  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining wealth  and  honors  is  the  main  induce- 
ment to  men  of  great  abilities  to  enter  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  by  extiiiguilhing  it  you  will 
reduce  that  body  to  the  ftate  of  torpor  and  infig- 
nificance  in  which  it  was  before  the  reign  of 
James  the  Firft,  or  you  will  kindle  in  it  that  furious 
turbulence  which  ever  attends,  a republic.  It 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Minifters  would  make 
ufe  of  Court,  influence,  which  muH  render  them 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  unlefs  they  were 
driven  to  the  neceflity  of  it,  and  that  neceflity 
will  ever  exift  while  man  continues  to  be  a crea- 
ture of  interefl:  and  paflion.  Were  man  as  pure 
as  our  firfl:  parents  before  their  fall,  we  may  ex- 
pedl  that  he  would  invariably  purfue  the  didates 
of  wifdom  and  virtue;  but  when  we  kn6\v  that 
he  is  a frail  creature,  and  fubjed  to  the  dominion 
of  ftrong  paflions,  which  we  cannot  alter  or  ex- 
tihguiih,  it  will  be  abfurd  to  think  of  making 
him  conform  to  an  abftrad  fyftem  of  polity  de- 
vifed  by  vifionary  theorifts,  we  mull  be  con- 
tented to  adopt  a government  fuitable  to  his 
nature.  Milton  has  fo  beautifully  defcribed  this 
in  the  Twelfth  Book  of  his  Paradife  Loft,  where 
the  Angel  reprefents  to  Adam  the  moral  condition 
of  man,  that  1 am  tempted  to  give  it  tp.  'tlie 
reader- ; 
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Yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  original  lapfe,  true  liberty 

Is  loll,  which  always  with  right  reafon  dwells, 

TwinnM,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Reafon  in  man  fubduM,  or  not  obey’d. 

Immediately  inordinate  defires 
And  upflart  paflions  catch  the  government 
Frorti  reafon,  and  to  fervitude  redute 
Man,  till  then  free. 

In  the  year  1721,  the  Miniftry  gained  a confi- 
derable  influence  in  Parliament;  and  from  that 
time  the  councils  of  the  nation  have  difplayed 
more  wifdom  and  liability  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod ; and  the  Britifh  empire  has  been  gradually 
acquiring  a degree  of  llrength,  fplendor,  ana 
opulence,  which  no  country  of  the  fame  extent 
ever  attained.  Under  the  benign  influence  of 
fuch  a conftitution,  England  has  been  enabled, 
not  only  to  proted  herfelf,  but  to  gain  immortal 
glory,  againft  the  united  powers  of  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  at  this  time,  to 
prevent  the  French  robbers  and  alTaflins  from 
fpreading  anarchy  and  defolation  through  every 
part  of  Europe. 

O fortunatos  nimium  fua  fi  bona  norint  agricolas ! 

The  a61:ual  Hate  of  the  Englifh  government  is 
this  : the  Miniller,  with  the  aid  of  the  Court 
party,  carries  on  the  necelTary  bulinefs  of  the 
Hate,  and  prevents  the  popular  fpirit  of  our  con* 
ftitution  from  overturning  it. 

Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras,  coelumqiie  profundum, 

Quippe  ferant  rapid!  fecum  verrantque  per  auras. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Country  party  behold 
with  a vigilant  eye  the  proceedings  of  their  anta- 
gonills,  and  ring  the  alarm-bell,  whenever  they 
H proceed 
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pi*oeeed  too  far,  in  extending  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  or  in  fquandering  the  public  money  : 
and  their  .zeal  on  this  occalion,  though  it  ulti- 
mately redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity, feldom  flows  from  pure  motives  of  pa- 
triotifm,  but  from  thofe  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
They  are  at  length  rewarded,  for  rendering  thofe 
important  fervices  to  the  public,  by  fucceeding  in 
their  turn  to  thofe  places  of  honqur  and  emolu- 
ment which  the  Court  party  had  occupied,  and  no 
perfons  can  be  better  qualified  to  difcharge  the 
complicated  and  laborious  fun<fi:ions  of  govern- 
ment, from  their  long  attention  to  them.  In  Ma-« 
dame  Pompadour’s  Memoirs  there  appears  ar 
letter  written  by  an  EngUfh  Minifier  to  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  then  guided  the  helm  in  Francci 
which  throws  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of  party  at 
that  time  in  Englanch  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the 
Cardinal  had  a mutual  good  underftanding  with 
each  other,  and  wifhed  to  preferve  their  refpe6live 
countries  from  the  calamities  of  war ; but  the  op-* 
pofition,  thinking  he  bad  not  abilities  to  carry  it 
on,  were  very  vehement  in  their  endeavours  to  in* 
volve  England  in  hoflilities  with  France.  In  this 
letter  Sir  Robert  wrote  as  follows : 

I penfion  half  the  Parliament  to  keep  it  quiet ; 
but,  as  fhe  King’s  money  is  infufficient,  they  to 
whom  1 give  none  clamour  loudly  for  war.  It 
would  be  expedient  for  your  Excellence  to  remit 
me  three  millions  of  iivres,  to  filence  the  barkers. 
Gold  is  a metal  which  corrects  ail  the  ill  qualities 
of  the  blood.  A penfion  of  2000I.  a year  will 
make  the  mqft  temp eftuous  warrior  as  tame  as  a 
lamb.”"^ 

No  perfon  can  deny  that  Lord  Chatham  had  as 
difinterefied  an  attachment  to  his  country  as  any 
perfon  that  ever  exifled,  and  yet  he  found  court 

influence 

* Lord  Chalham’s  Life. 
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influence  iiidifpenfably  nepeffary  to  keep  Parlia 
ment  quiet.  In  the  year  1757  he  had  the  entire 
formation  of  a new  miniftry ; and  he  put  the 
Duke  of  Newcaftle  at  the  headof  it,  not  from  any 
liking  he  had  for  him,  or  on  account  of  his  abili* 
ties,  but  becaufe,  as  he  faid  openly  on  a fubfe- 
quent  occaflon,  that  he  borrowed  his  pocket  ma- 
jority him  to  carry  on  the  public  bufiriefs  ^ 
for  the  Duke’s  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  when  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury,  had  made  terms  with  the' 
Parliament,  and  had  given  his  pocket  majority  to 
the  Duke.^  The  obfervatibns  of  the  moderate 
party  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  are  an  ex- 
cellent illuftration  of  the  remarks  whjeh  I have 
made,  and  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  a fpirit 
of  party,  when  kept  within  due  "bounds.  That 
the  revolution  having  been  brought  about  by  a 
coalition  of  whigs  and  tories,  the  former  were  ob- 
liged to  make  conceffions  to  the  latter,  and  to  be 
contented  with  the  conceffions  which  they  could 
get  from  them  in  their  turn.  That  political  wif- 
dom  is  founded  more  on  experience  than  theory : 
that  all  the  improvements  of  the  Englilh  confti- 
tution  have  arifen  from  applying  remedies  to 
evils  that  were  felt,  and  pot  to  thofe  which  men 
thought  they  forefaw : that  its  duration  has  been, 
owing  to  the  conftant  vibration  between  the  exe- 
cutive and  legiflative  powers  upon  each  other, 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  citizens  upon  the 
public,  as  if  they  were  guards  fet  on  watch,  and 
keeps  both  powers  in  aw^e  of  each  other : and  that 
the  firft  calm  of  unanimity  in  Great-Britain,  will 
be  the  laft  figh  of  expiring  freedom  ; that  a King 
who  can  raife  neither  money  nor  forces  without 
confent  of  Parliament,  is  under  a continued  ne- 
ceffity  of  reforting  to  it ; and  that  where  the  de- 
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ckration  of  rights,  with  all  its  imperfcdions,  was 
joined  to  thofe  conilitutional  articles  which  have 
already  been  ellablifhed,  the  whole  records  of 
mankind  prefented  not  a fyftem  of  freedom  fo 
complete  and  fo  happy. 

During  twelve  years  that  England  - tried  a re- 
publican form  of  government,  Ihe  experienced 
greater  mifery,  and  more  oppreflion,  than  under 
the  Htioft  defpotic  Kings.  That  many-headed 
monfter  underwent  no  lefs  than  eight  forms  in 
that  fhort  fpace  of  time.  Arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment,  of  which  the  Parliament  were  fo  anxious 
to  deprive  Charles  1.  was  exercifed  fo  wantonly, 
without  information  or  any  form  of  law,  that  all 
the  prifons  in  England  were  crowded  with  perfoi^ 
whom  the  mere  fufpicion  of  the  ruling  p^ty  ha^ 
regarded  as  dangerous.  The  laws  againh  high 
treafon  were  enlaiged  and  extended  to  verh^il  of- 
fences, and  even  to  intentions.  The  fequeftration 
and  forfeitures  of  the  eftates  of  the  royalifls,  and 
the  compofitions  for  them,  the  fale  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  thofe  of  the  deans  and  chapters,  were 
infufficient  to  defray  the  monftrous  expenfe  of  fo 
irregular  a government,  and  to  gratify  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  various  inftruments  whom  Crom- 
well employed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
maintain  his  tyranny.  At  length  the  people  of 
England,  groaning  under  fuch  a dreadful  lyflefo 
of  defpotifm,  re-eftabiilhed  that  conftituiion 
which  afforded  the  moll  perfeil  fecurity  for  all 
rights  ; and  the  following  words  of  Shako* 
fpeare  might  have  been  aptly  applied  to  them  ^ 

* TIve  cottimonwcahh  is  fick  of  their  own  choice, 

'Hieir  cver-greedy  love  hath  furfeited. 


F I N.  I S. 


